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1903—DECEMBER—1951 


Forty-eight years ago this month the Wright 
Brothers introduced man to the flying machine be- 
fore an unbelieving world. Today scientific prog- 


ress is taking man out of the machine, and the dis- 


ievers remain. As at the time of the first flight, 
tradition is still our first enemy. 
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Proved reliability increases acceptance 
of Sundstrand Alternator Drive! 


Alternator Drive. On the B-36, more than 6500 
hours of trouble-free operation have been logged. 
Test runs of Martin’s new P5M-1 further verify 
its dependability. And now it is to become an integral 
Truth of the old French proverb ‘Nothing succeeds part of the new J-40 engine. Other applications 
like success” is once again proved by the rapidly are ‘‘in the works,” utilizing Sundstrand’s reliable 


increasing acceptance of Sundstrand’s Constant Speed research, expert engineering, and precision production, 


SUNDSTRAND 


AIRCRAFT 
SUNDSTRAND HYDRAULICS 


SUNDSTRAND MACHINE TOOL CO. 
HYDRAULIC DIVISION, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC TRANSMISSIONS, PUMPS, MOTORS, AND VALVES « OIL BURNER PUMPS © AIR SANDERS 





LATHES * MILLING, BROACHING AND SPECIAL MACHINES * BROACHING TOOLS * MAGNETIC CHUCKS 
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This radio plays deadly music 


Here’s an important “brain lobe” of a 
guided missile —a tiny radio ampli- 
fier unit no bigger than a matchbox. 
It’s a vital part of the complex elec- 
tronics equipment which guides these 
pilotless weapons to their target with 
deadly accuracy. 

Boeing initiated one of this country’s 
first active guided missile programs 


authorized after World War II. From 


it have evolved newer and more ad- 
vanced projects to which are assigned 
a substantial number of Boeing engi- 
All of 
these major activities are shrouded in 
secrecy. 


neers and research scientists. 


An interesting phase of their devel- 
opment work concerns the “miniaturiz- 
ing” of electronics equipment. Tiny 
vacuum tubes, condensers and other 


For the Air Force, Boeing builds the B-47 Stratojets, B-50 Superfortresses and C-97 Stratofreighters; 
and for the world’s leading airlines, Boeing has built fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 


components are assembled in minute 
“packages” to save weight and space. 
They must be tough to stand the shock 
of supersonic missile flight. They must 
be highly accurate and dependable. 

Boeing's missile projects, like those 
of other aircraft manufacturers, are a 
part of an over-all, comprehensive pro- 
gram designed to help build America’s 
defenses. 
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Sir Isaac never dreamed 
of anything like this! 


Back in the 17th century, even Newton 
couldn’t have foreseen the day of automatically 
controlled flight. Yet the principles he ex- 
pounded make it possible for this plane to hold 
so steady in a bank that a precariously perched 
glass of water isn’t even disturbed ! 


One of those principles —his first law of 
motion —is the basis for the formula govern- 
ing gyro behavior. Honeywell engineers, fol- 
lowing this lead, designed a vertical gyro 
second to none, that is the heart of the depend- 
able Honeywell Autopilot — standard equip- 
ment on the B-36 and B-50—that’s flying the 
airplane pictured here. By always knowing 
which way is up, the gyro vertical, together 
with other autopilot components, operates the 
control surfaces to coordinate aircraft turns. 

Today Honeywell specializes in gyros; is the 
nation’s fastest-growing manufacturer in this 
important field. Honeywell rate gyros used in 
the yaw damper control now are installed on 
six major types of aircraft. Still other Honey- 
well gyros, some so versatile they measure 
angular rates as slow as 4 of a degree a min- 
ute and as fast as 45 degrees a second (a 10,800 
to 1 range of angular rates), are used in the 
radar and guided missile programs. 

Experiments to improve and find new appli- 
cations for gyroscopic controls are constantly 
being made by Honeywell engineers. We are 
broadening our research in this and other 
fields of control—because automatic control is 
such an important part of aviation progress. 
And automatic control is Honeywell’s business. 


Aeronautical Division 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL *« MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINN. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTS 
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ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
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os GUIDED MISSILES 
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Training Aid 
Gentlemen: For several years I have 
been a constant follower of Am Force 
Magazine and have found it to be very 
reliable in reporting on developments 
and changes in USAF policies, etc. I 
am now back on active duty, as the 
Liaison NCO to this VART squadron. 

One of my duties is writing a general 
“information sheet monthly.” This is 
not an official Air Force publication, 
and it is distributed only to squadron 
members and to our Group Headquar- 
ters in Kansas City, Mo. The intorma- 
tion contained in your magazine under 
“Airpower in the News” and “Mobili- 
zation News” is often referred verbally 
to the members of the squadrons at 
the unit meetings. 

May I have your permission to ex- 
tract items of particular interest for 
our information sheet? 

M/Segt. George W. Nixon 
Hq., 9722d VART Sqdn. 
Springfield, Mo. 


- 


br) 


* Permission granted—The Editors. 


A Wife on Housing 
Gentlemen: First may I say that as the 
wife of an airman, I very much enjoy 
your magazine. My husband says prac- 
tically nothing about his daily routine 
(naturally ) and Arr Force helps me to 
keep up-to-date with many matters, 
especially those that directly concern 
airmen’s families. 

The housing problem as detailed in 
the October issue was very interesting 
and I would like to add a few comments: 

Like many other service folks, we live 
in a house. trailer, and find that many 
bases do not yet have sufficient, if any, 
trailer space available. While in Wash- 


ington, D. C., we had to find trailer | 


space miles away from anywhere, since 
zoning laws in D. C. do not permit 
trailer parks in the city. (We were lucky 
enough to move on to Bolling Field 
Trailer Park and enjoyed our stay there 
—it is very well run by a committee of 
the men themselves. ) 

In Dayton, Ohio, the trailer park at 
Wright-Patterson Field (I can’t remem- 
ber which one) was small and could 
not accommodate very many, and I 
couldn’t understand why someone didn’t 
arrange for another large trailer park 
to be allotted space (there’s so much 
of it all around! ). 

I know the trailer owners would be 
very glad to dig their own ditches and 
help lay sewage and drainage lines, ete. 
(we've done it in new trailer parks out- 
side when paying much higher rentals! ), 
and perhaps just the mention of this 

(Continued on page 6) 
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AIRMAIL CONTINUED 


from someone like yourselves would get 
some central committee busy arranging 
trailer parks at all air bases. Many 
more service people would buy their own 
trailers, I am sure, and it wouldn’t cost 
the Government anything eventually as 
the cost of pipes, etc., would soon be 
paid for after a few months’ rent had 
been collected. 

At depots like Maywood, and Middle- 
town, Pa. (the only other two bases I 
have been near in this country), there 
is no provision at all for trailers (and in 
fact at Maywood none for barracks, 
etc., either, so I imagine nothing could 
be done here—L. A. is rather a difficult 
place to arrange things like this! ). 

I have expressed myself very badly 
and in very rambling style, but perhaps 
from wading through you can make out 
the gist of my remarks and may be 
able to mention the matter where it 
will do the most good. 

Mrs. John J. Fulton 
Maywood, Calif. 


Where’s AFR 45-15? 

Gentlemen: What personnel genius 
shelved AFR 45-15, based on education 
and military service, in favor of the 
dubious virtues contained in the OCS 
and AROTC programs? 

AFR 45-15 at least read more sen- 
sibly than any other procurement meth- 
od for officers, including our national 
service academies. 

E. J. Carlin, Jr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 433d Replies 

The following comments on the story 
“Help for Ike from Air Reserve” were 
passed along to us by author Bill Key 
ee —The Editors. 


Dear Mr. Key: On behalf of all wing 
members, I want to express appreciation 


* for the splendid article which you wrote 
for the October issue of Amr Force 
Magazine. 


I have received numerous favorable 
comments from wing members about 
the big spread. I am certain that your 


Chase Assault Aircraft — designed specifically for excellent report on wing activities and 
the mission, have set the standard. problems will contribute to the esprit 
Exercise “Southern Pine” proved again that Chase de corps of the wing. 


Assault Transports deliver vehicles and weapons A pat on the back from an outside 
; ; source means a great deal to us. We 
to forward combat troops by landing in un- 


ae K 2 ; know we have a good organization—but 
fj Pi; believably rough terrain. A special hydraulic to have ais ae this out is pleas- 
Ef amp and cargo door for speedy loading and antly encouraging. 
ye unloading, plus wide unobstructed cargo area Col. Harry W. Hopp 
¢- allow fast handling of either bulk or wheeled Commander, 433d Troop Carrier 
Ss. A cargo. Only the Assault Aircraft can deliver combat Wing (M) 


materials ready for immediate employment. Ae? 18, CSA 








| Dear Mr. Key: Lt. Colonel Boetcker 
stopped in my office yesterday with a 
copy of Air Force Magazine and asked, 
“When will this publicity stop?” He 
was quite impressed with your article. 
Colonel Hopp was equally pleased with 
the story and many wing members 
commented on the excellence of your 
article. 

We were particularly pleased with 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Hose Clamp Champ 


that LICKED Vibration 




































































Aero-Seal’s famous worm-drive principle set a new stand- 
ard of hose clamp design—spread from aviation to automo- 
tive and wide industrial use. Vibration can’t loosen Aero- 
Seal. And because clamping pressure is uniform all around 
there is no collapsing or distorting of hose or tube. Uses are 
legion in aircraft, automotive, marine and industrial prod- 
ucts — wherever vibration is a problem and a tight connec- 
tion the solution. But be sure to get the best — the original 
Breeze Aero-Seal Hose Clamp. Available in ALL STAIN- 
LESS STEEL or with STAINLESS BANDS with other 


components cadmium plated. Manufactured to conform 


to current ANA specifications. 


WRITE TODAY for an Aero-Seal sample, outlining your 


intended use. Prove for yourself that Aero-Seal is the hose 


clamp champ! 





BREEZE 


pero-Seal’ HOSE CLAMPS 


— 7G 0 


mectors to meet gov- 
ernment specifications. 


Job engineered, 
welded - diaphragm 
bellows. 


41 South Sixth Street 








Flexible conduit and 
ignition assemblies. 


Lightweight actua- 
tors for any require- 
ment. 


BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC. 


Newark, New Jersey 











AIRMAIL 


the thoroughness of the article and the 
accuracy with which you reported the 
many complex problems of the wing be- 
fore and after its call to active duty. 
And, as important as the description, 
of problems, was your report on solu- 
tions. 


CONTINUED 





Capt. Eugene T. Bonk, PIO 
433d Troop Carrier Wing (M) 
APO 13, USAF 


Help for the British 
Gentlemen: Will you kindly send me 
two copies of the issue of Am Force 
Magazine in which the article “How 
Old Can You Jet?” appeared. 

The copies of this article have been 
requested by the British, and I would 
therefore appreciate it if you could 
have the issues sent promptly. 

Col. Kenneth E. Pletcher 
Assistant Air Attache (Medical ) 
US Navy 100, FPO, New York 


* Copies of our April 1951 issue have 
gone to Colonel Pletcher and the British 
—The Editors. 


Look to the Women 
Gentlemen: Reference is made to the 
article in your September issue entitled 
“Look to the Women.” This is one of 
the best articles I have seen to date on 
a problem of particular concern to me 
in my assignment as recruiting officer 
for the WAF in this district. 
Capt. Virginia D. Harmon 
Northern N.Y. Recruiting District 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


Command Staff Chart 
Gentlemen: I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my opinion of your 
magazine. Your editors are certainly to 
be congratulated on their selection of 
stories and articles. I find your magazine 
very interesting and enjoy reading it 
from cover to cover. 
Ist Lt. Robert B. Cowan 
Adjutant, 92d Maintenance Sqdn. 
Fairchild AFB, Wash. 


Gentlemen: From your anniversary is- 
sue, I understand that a certain Air 
Force chart is presented as a public 
service by the editors of Am Force 
Magazine. 

This office is very interested in this 
reference material. Will you kindly send 
me two copies of the Air Force chart to 
keep this office well informed on per- 
sonnel in the USAF? 

In addition, I want to tell you that I 
am a constant and cordial reader of 
Air Force Magazine, and I have high 
admiration for it. 

Maj. Yu Wei, 

Nationalist Chinese Air Force 
Air Liaison Officer 

Taipeh, Formosa 


Gentlemen: Request two reprints of the 
Command & Staft Chart tor use in in- 
structing personnel of this unit in the 
organization and structure of the USAF. 
Maj. Nils K. Jorstad, 

Royal Norwegian Air Force 
Gardermoen Flystasjon, Norway 
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HELDING AMERICA GULD FAZER 


Steel speed-up gets aid from Beechcrafts 


With steel production at a better-than-100% capacity, 
there’s an even greater premium on executive time. 
This is why company-owned Beechcrafts serve leading 
steel companies daily—cutting travel time as much as 
75%! Executives know complete mobility, give dis- 
tant problems on-the-spot attention. 


MODEL 18 U 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Wherever business is helping America build faster, you 
find Beechcrafts on the job. The two goals of defense 
production plus a healthy economy demand higher 
efficiency. Discover how you get more done—by 
Beechcraft. Call your Beechcraft distributor, or write 
to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 





















Ten years ago, in July, 1941, G-E engineers started work on a 
new type aircraft powerplant—an axial-flow gas turbine driving 
a propeller. This was the TG-100, the first turboprop in the 
country and the forerunner of future powerful engines. 

General Electric engineers today are experimenting with the 
Turbodyne, a Northrop development. Although larger than 
required for today’s transport needs, the Turbodyne presents an 
ideal vehicle for testing new ideas and methods. 





—— | ee eas ees — . < 


Convair XP-81, first turboprop-powered aircraft to fly 
in U.S., powered by TG-100, first American turboprop. 


AIRCRAFT GAS 


GENERAL @@ 








IN THE NEWS 


TURBOPROPS 








The Turbodyne, most powerful propeller- 
type aircraft powerplant in the country, 
delivers more than 8000 horsepower in 
addition to an undisclosed amount of 
thrust. Here, Jim LaPierre, manager of 
G-E’s Aircraft Gas Turbine Divisions, and 
Virg Weaver, in charge of the Turbodyne 
project, take a look at the engine on the 
stand where it is undergoing rigorous tests. 






New and improved turboprop engines are in the books at 
General Electric. Light weight and high powered, these engines 
will someday be lifting new aircraft to new uses and new 
records, 

When you’re considering powerplants, call in the company 
that pioneered the aircraft gas turbine industry. Telephone your 
General Electric aviation specialist, or write General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


y 
( 

/i ve 

Design engineers Alan Howard and C. J. Walker, inspect 
an early TG-100 turboprop on test stand in Schenectady. 
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A unique local group, mindful of the part its community played in man’s conquest 






of the air, expands nationally to celebrate the 1953 Golden Anniversary 


' By Aycock Brown 


| HE LARGE dune of yellow sand on a peninsula of 
yellow sand seemed destined for permanent obscurity. It 
was named Kill Devil Hill, according to legend, after a 
brand of rum so potent it could “kill the devil.” Here even 
the seagulls were at the mercy of a devil-killing wind. 

In 1900 two brothers from Dayton, O., needed just such 
a wind, needed it to translate into actuality their dream of 
flight in a man-carrying, power-driven machine. With the 
air currents in their home-made wind tunnel they had 
tested more than 200 types of wing surfaces. Now they 
were ready for the test of the machine itself. 

This would require a wind they could depend on, and 
the Wright Brothers sought the advice of the US Weather 
Bureau. They were directed to a barren little finger of land 
off the eastern tip of North Carolina, where, so the Bureau 
reported, the north wind was strong and steady. 

Orville and Wilbur Wright went first to Kitty Hawk, 
midway out on the wind-swept peninsula. Here, in October 
1900, they set up a camp and began to experiment with a 
machine which they flew as a kite. 

The next year the Wrights moved their camp to the flat, 
sandy field near the big dune known as Kill Devil Hill, 
five miles south of: Kitty Hawk. Here for two years they 
tested and studied their theories of flight by launching 
gliders from the slopes of the hill. Next came the biplane 
with its pusher-type propellers and little gasoline engine. 
To test it they erected a sixty-foot monorail track up the 
side of Kill Devil, 150 feet of track laid on a nine-degree 
slope. After tossing a coin to see who would take the 
controls, the Wright Brothers began their tests. Then, on 
the morning of December 17, 1903, in the face of that 
cold lashing wind off the Atlantic, the Wrights made 
history—and Kill Devil Hill became the birthplace of man’s 
conquest of the air. 


This towering granite pylon marks the site at Kill Devil. 
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It was not until December 17, 1928, on the silver anni- 
versary of the first flight, that Kill Devil Hill’s historic 
significance was marked for posterity. On this date the 
National Aeronautic Association unveiled a granite boulder 
at the site of the event. 

A year before, however, the citizens of the area had 
begun a movement which would memorialize the achieve- 
ment and site on a continuing basis. They began the forma- 
tion of an organization which, each year on December 17, 
would pay tribute to the Wright Brothers at Kill Devil Hill. 

There is an element of poetic justice in the fact that the 
movement got its start from a newspaper publisher, for 
only six or seven newspapers in the nation had carried 
notices of the first flight and, so widespread was the dis- 
belief, that these reports were discounted as fantastic. 

The newspaper publisher who set out to rectify this 
oversight was W. O. Saunders of Elizabeth City, N.C., 
some fifty miles from Kill Devil Hill. Saunders stimulated 
the formation of the organization now known as the Kill 
Devil Hill Memorial Association. Working closely with 
him in this movement was the Honorable Lindsay C. 
Warren, now Comptroller General of the United States, 
then the Congressional representative from this district. 

Among the early members of the Kill Devil Hill Memo- 
rial Association were John T. Daniels, one of the five wit- 
nesses of the first flight; A. W. Drinkwater, the telegraph 
operator who flashed the historic message of the flight to 
the world; and W. J. Tate, with whom the Wright 
Brothers lived during their trips to the area. Other early 
members included Melvin R. Daniels, Horace A. Dough, 
C. S. Meekins, I. P. Davis, and D. B. Fearing. 

In the year of its founding the association was successful, 
through the efforts of Representative Warren, in having 
the Kill Devil Hill National Memorial authorized by an 
Act of Congress, approved March 2, 1927. A segment of 
the national park system, the memorial area encompasses 
314 acres centered on Kill Devil Hill. Here the massive 
dune of shifting yellow sand has been anchored (but not 
until it had shifted some eighty feet from its position in 
1903) by seeding it with special grasses adapted to the 
sandy soil. Here is erected the Wright Memorial Shaft, a 
sixty-foot high triangular pylon of gray granite. 

Each year since 1927 the little band of association 
members has journeyed to the monument on December 17 
to pay their respects to the Wright Brothers. In later years, 
the observance has included a banquet at nearby Nags 
Head, a resort center. The celebrations haven’t always been 
elaborate but they always have been conducted with a 
family air of sincerity and dignity. Notable personalities 


Standing I. to r., G. C. Meads, Aycock Brown, Elmer Brothers, Jr., Ralph Whitener 
1. to r.. Mrs. Rascoe 
Hunt, S. Wade Marr, Miles L. Clark, Melvin Daniels, and Elton Aydlett. 


of AFA, Maj. Gregory Carpenter, A. W. Drinkwater. Seated 
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attend from time to time, military aircraft normally are 
overhead, and the high school band of Elizabeth City plays 
a prominent part in the ceremonies. 

The Kill Devil Hill Memorial Association, chartered by 
the state of North Carolina, with Allen H. Watkins of 
Greensboro its first president, has continued for twenty- 
four years as a local organization—the only group dedicated 
to commemoration of the first flight at the site of the event. 
Its president and driving force in recent years has been 
Miles L. Clark, a prominent oil man of Elizabeth City. 

Looking ahead to the Golden Anniversary of Flight in 
1953, and conscious of the need for a national structure, 
the association recently decided to re-organize on a 
national basis, including changing its name from Associa- 
tion to Society, and invited Air Force Association to assist 
in this effort and co-sponsor the yearly observance of the 
first flight. In 1949 the Association served in this capacity 
and, as part of the commemoration program, sponsored a 
record-breaking round the world flight by scheduled air- 
line. AFA will begin its new relationship with the Society 
this month by co-sponsoring the Anniversary program at 
Kill Devil Hill, with Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky as the 
principal speaker. 

Tentative plans for the new national structure of the 
Kill Devil Hill Memorial Society call for three types of 
memberships: Active ($5 for five years; $25 for life), 
open to everyone interested in aviation; Sustaining ($500 
for five years), open to interested organizations and firms, 
and Honorary (no dues), open by selection to individuals 
who have made outstanding contributions to aviation. 

Leadership will center in five officers, twelve directors 
and forty-eight councilmen (one from each state at the 
recommendation of the governor), and elections are to 
be held each year on December 17 during the anniversary 
program. Primary control of the Society will remain in 
the hands of North Carolinians, with the majority of the 
members of the governing body, the Executive Committee 
(composed of the officers and directors) to be state resi- 
dents. The headquarters and mailing address of the Society 
will be Kill Devil Hill, N. C. 

Target date tor completion of the reorganization is 
December 17, 1953, the fiftieth anniversary of the Wright 
Brothers’ achievement. This Golden Anniversary of Flight, 
to be celebrated nation-wide throughout the year, is ex- 
pected to be the outstanding observance in the historv of 
aviation. It will, of course, be climaxed on a barren strip of 
land in North Carolina where the shifting sands have been 
anchored by vegetation, but the winds still blow strong 
and steady as they did for Orville and Wilbur Wright. 


Johnny Moore, trapper and guide, is 
the sole surviving witness of the 
flight. He was then a boy of seventeen. 
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- Bi SKILLED SPECIALISTS AND MODERN 
light. TOOLS WORK TOGETHER TO PRODUCE 
“gi THE.FINEST AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 


rv of 

rip of In the fields of: Hydraulics « Electronics 
il Electro-Mechanicals « Special Aircraft Devices 
i. Air Associates engineered products reflect a 
combination of technical know-how and modern 
production facilities. A growing team of skilled 
personnel design, develop, and mass produce 
hundreds of essential components for the armed 
services and commercial aviation. 





Air Associates’ wide experience and expanded 
facilities are available to help solve your 
design and production problems. An inquiry 
to Teterboro will receive prompt attention. 
Z, & Z, g Gi : 
INCORPORATED 
, TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 
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> Nearly a year of intensive 
ing is needed to qualify an Air Force student as a 
navigator. To speed up the training program, the 
Air Force now instructs groups of 10 to 14 men 
simultaneously in flying classrooms equipped with 
Sperry instruments. 

> Minimum tie-ups of valuable manpower and 


equipment . . . realistic training in navigating and 
tactical procedures . . . individual instruction of 


trainees are the results of the speeded up training 
min the new Convair T-29 flyingclassrooms. 
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r-tip access to Sperry equip- 
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unchartered polar areas. 


» Sperry navigational facilitics provided are the 


Gyropilot*, its standard accessory, Automatic E 
Approach Control, and flight instruments for 
attitude and direction. Fourteen repeaters... 
one at cach student station... are controlled 
by the Master Gyrosyn Compass. Thus Sperry — f 


by providing the very latest aids to navigation — 
helps the U. S. Air Force develop new “men of 
precision.” 
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JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF recommendation for AF Silat aa to 126 combat groups, re- 
‘ ported last issue, is understood to have approval of Defense Dept., Na- 
tional Security Council and White House, but not without opposition. Sur- 
prising no one, it came from within the Defense Dept. itself at the asst. 
sec'y level from the same budgeteer who influenced the Johnson regime of 
Starving military appropriations. It carried the same old label--national 
economy demands cutback in military funds and military cutback means 
Slashing AF. It's the guns-vs-butter issue again, business-as-usual 
wrapped in a new set of procurement mathematics. With this philosophy 
still plaguing the services, Congress may still have to unravel the eco- 
nomic gobbledegook. 









































EDWIN V. HUGGINS, executive vice president of Westinghouse, on October 19 re- 
ceived a recess appointment as Ass't. Sec'y of AF for installations and 
materiel procurement, replacing Roswell Gilpatric, who is now Under Sec'y. 




















ALMOST as many general and flag officers are now assigned to Pentagon duty as at 
close of WWII. Senate Preparedness Subcommittee wants to know why 361 
were stationed there on Sept. 30 of this year when only 397 had such as- 
Signments on April 30 '50. . . Because of heavy demands for qualified stu- 
dents from USAF air crew schools to meet FEAF requests, major command 
quotas for staff officers to get jet training at Williams AFB have been 
o canceled. This transition course is not expected to be available to staff 
officers until 1955. . . By directive of Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, services cannot increase number of chauffeurs for passenger vehicles 
during FY '52 over chauffeurs on rolls during FY '5l. 


FIRST Boeing B-47 Stratojet has been delivered to SAC at MacDill AFB, Fla... 
First B-36 belly landing was skillfully accomplished recently at Kirtland 
AFB by Capt. L. W. Brockwell. . . First rocket-powered helicopter ever 
built has been announced by Navy. .. In first unification action under 
provisions of Uniform Code of Military Justice, three JAGs of USAF's 
Northeast Air Command recently were made, available to Navy for purpose of 
trying Navy general court-martial cases in Newfoundland, where Navy 
had only one qualified law specialist in the area. .. First WAF officer 
of USAF to command an Air Weather Service unit is Brooklyn's Maj. Jean 
Armstrong, who now heads 52nd Weather Detachment in Germany. 





FORMAL international approval and acceptance have been received of 100 kilometer 
jet plane record set by AF Col. Fred J. Ascani in F-86 Sabre on Thompson 
Trophy course in '5l1 Air Races, Detroit. .. AF has ordered production of 
two advanced models of sweptwing F-86. . . A Russian-made MIG-15 jet air- 
craft is being studied at Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 








TOTAL of 624,493 contracts in amount of $8,879,903,000 was awarded during FY '5l 
by AF installations, world-wide. Domestic: Small businesses got 379,500 
totaling $860,624,000; other contractors received 156,031 contracts total- 
ing $8,041,175,000. Overseas AF installations awarded 27,351 contracts 
which totaled $72,871,000. . . USAF was allocated $2,071,200,000 by Mili- 
tary Public Works Appropriation Act of '52, which was signed on Nov. l... 
Audit teams, one from each of AF's six procurement districts, are. complet- 
ing inventory audits of 48 major contractors to determine their degree of 
compliance with current regulations regarding inventory limits of con- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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USAF MORALE: In another month Davis-Monthan AFB airmen will be looking at base 





trolled materials (aluminum, copper, Steel). . . Ceramic coating of engine 
components, permitting increased durability and a substitution of non- | 
critical for critical-type stainless steel, is being applied on mass pro- 
duction basis. 

























657 FIRES at 7I AF bases, exclusive of aircraft operational accidents, during 


buildings painted in delicate pastels of green, blue, yellow, gray, sand... 
Facilities at recently-completed permanent barracks, Erding Air Base, Ger- 
many, include orderly, supply, and day rooms, plus shower rooms and barber 
shop. . . Snack bar on wheels furnishes both hot and cold snacks or meals 
to Great Falls AFB personnel without leaving their sections. .. Vance AFB 
airmen are "Serenaded" at dining hall (mess) each Wednesday noon by 34- 
piece 685th AF Concert Band. .. “The finest NCO club on the Isthmus," 
which is being constructed at Albrook AFB, C. Z., is a low, white and green 
trimmed building, situated on a Canfield Ave. knoll overlooking the Al- 
brook runways. .. New brick permanent dining hall, costing in neighbor- 
hood of $400,000, is slated for Mitchel AFB. . . New program has been an- 
nounced to restore qualified AF prisoners to duty. .. Airmen are to re- 
ceive a new, gray, wardrobe-type clothes locker, designed to give airmen in 
open-bay barracks or, partitioned barracks the clothes storage space com- 
parable to that of built-in closets planned for new airmen's dormitories 

- « « The old basic drill instructor is now officially titled, "Tactical 
Instructor." 





FY '51 caused estimated monetary loss to buildings and contents totaling 
$1,275,638, 26 reported injuries, and one death. . . Pilot exchange pro- 
gram authorized by USAF, will be launched between MATS and SAC beginning 
this month. Move is aimed toward satisfying SAC's requirement for four- 
engine pilots with experience in flying heavy-type aircraft. . . Ninth AF 
celebrated its ninth anniversary on November 10, at Pope AFB, N.C. 











EXPEDITION to Africa and Saudia Arabia will be sent by AF to observe total solar 













eclipse which will occur there February 25. .. It will cost USAF an esti- 
mated $451,000 at Okinawa and $671,000 at Guam to restore remainder of 
facilities damaged by typhoons. . . After seven years, last two remaining 
Japanese holdouts on Guam surrendered recently to an Air Policeman at 
Anderson AFB. 





RENTZEL, former Civil Aeronautics Administrator and chairman of CAB, has 




















Karman is to receive England's scientific Kelvin Gold Medal Award. 


resigned as Undersecretary of Commerce for Transportation; he hinted that 
he would head a government-controlled, jet transport program. . . Jackie 

Cochran, member of AFA's Membership Committee, was honored in NYC at re- 

cent State dinner tendered by The Lotos Club. . . Maj. Gen. Harry G. Arm- 
strong, USAF Surgeon General, was installed as president of Military Sur- 
geons Association last month. . . Maj. Gen. William H. Tunmer, of Berlin 

Airlift fame, has been reassigned as Deputy CG of AMC. 








AWARDS: Col. Dave Schilling was awarded 1951 Harmon Trophy. .. Annual National 





Air Council Awards for aviation research and experiment were received this 
year by USAF Maj. John Paul Stapp and Navy Capt. Walter S. Diehl... 

USAF Daedalian Award was received by MATS last month for achieving lowest 
aircraft accident rate in AF during 1950. . . Dr. Harold R. Mehrens, 
Washington, D. C., has been named to receive the “youth aviation" Frank G. 
Brewer Trophy at Wright Memorial dinner this month. .. Dr. Theodore Von 














Finishing School for 
GUIDED MISSILES 


The Air Force Missile Test Center, used by all our 
military services as a long-range proving ground, 
stretches thousands of miles from Florida, out 
over the Bahamas, into the South Atlantic. 


A bomber roars away from its launching 
stand, picks up speed, zooms into the blue. Set- 
ting its course for a far-off target in the ocean, it 
rockets over a chain of tiny islands where men and 
machines check its flight, its behavior, the operation of 
its guidance and control systems. It’s a vital part of our 
air power of the future—aeronautical research and de- 
velopment laying the foundation for continued U. S. 
air supremacy! 


DEVELOPERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF: Novy P5/A-1 Marlin 
seaplanes « Air Force B-57A Canberra night intruder bombers « 


Operated by the USAF’s Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, the Missile Test Center is geared up 
to test the wide variety of missiles, rockets and pilot- 
less aircraft vital to modern air power. It reached its 
full stature with the recent completion of down-range 
observation stations. And the dramatic B-61 pilotless 
bomber, the Matador, designed and produced by 
Martin as part of its diversified missiles program, was 
the first to use the completed range. THE Gienn L, 
Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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© AIRCRAFT 


LS a 
Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


Navy Viking high-altitude research rockets * Air Force XB-51 
developmental tactical bomber ¢ Martin airliners * Guided 


Illustration is artist’s conception of Air 
Force B-61 Matador pilotless bomber. 


Air Force B-61 Matador pilotless bombers *« Navy P4M-1 
Mercator patrol planes * Navy KDM-1 Plover target drones « 


missiles * Electronic fire control & radar systems ¢ LEADERS IN 
Building Air Power to Guard the Peace, Air Transport to Serve It. 








Marines prove new assault tactics — 
Late in September a fleet of big ten-place HRS Sikorsky 
helicopters flew an entire company of battle-ready U. S. 
Marines to an important objective atop a 3,000-foot 
mountain peak in Korea. In this single action—first of 
its kind in the world—helicopters abruptly and dra- 
matically introduced revolutionary tactics in warfare 
over difficult terrain. 

The entire operation, including the landing of 228 
fully-equipped Marines, ammunition, almost nine tons 
of food, and the laying of telephone wire back to com- 
mand headquarters, took just four hours—two days less 
than it could have been accomplished afoot. This paved 


the way for a far larger airlift less than a month later— 
the flying of a full battalion of Marines, amounting to 
about 1,000 combat-ready fighting men, to front line 
positions on a Korean mountain. 

These achievements in actual combat were the pay-off 
for almost four years of training and research by Marine 
Corps planners, and of even longer effort by Sikorsky 
engineers and technicians. And it established the heli- 
copter as a tactical weapon of first rank . . . reason 
enough why today Sikorsky engineers are hard at work 
developing even more advanced helicopter designs to 
meet the increasingly important military and civilian 
tasks of the future. 


SIKORSKY “> AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 























“In spite of the fact that airpower alone can never be decisive in total war, the air 
battle must be won if a war is to be won.” 


‘In spite of the new developments in the field of atomic energy and the various mili- 
tary applications, the airplane continues to be the best method of projecting the power of 
the atom to the battlefield, and to the heart of any large land-mass nation.” 


“Our need for balanced effective forces equal to the tasks that the enemy’s capabil- 
ities could thrust upon us, finds our present Air Force assuming more than its share of the 
calculated risk. 

“To prevent disaster, our Air Force must have, in combination with Canada, an im- 
proved warning network and a fighter-interceptor system to meet possible atomic attack. 
This effort can be most effective when coupled with a strong Civil Defense Program. 

“At the same time, the Air Force will be called upon to win the air war. The re- 
sponsible leaders of our Air Force look at the potential air strength of the enemy, and 
are aware of the size of the task which could confront them. Day by day, they have to 
live with the problem of meeting several thousand tactical aircraft in the air over any 
battle zone. 

“Every day they have to face the problem of being ready to strike back hard and 
immediately if we are attacked at home, or if our friends in Western Europe are attacked.” 


“As the Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed the air requirements, we considered the share 
of our calculated military risk which the Air Force faced. It was agreed that we must great- 
ly increase our combat airpower. Our recommended program will accomplish this with 
the help of American industry.” 


From an address by General of the Army 
Omar N. Bradley before the American Petro- 
leum Institute, Chicago, November 8, 1951. 


General Gradley 
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Pin-point delivery in a Korean rice paddy... paratroop units 
with complete, fully-assembled equipment and supplies are 
ready for instant action. ..wherenoroadsor airfieldsexist — tough, 
battle-proven Fairchild C-119’s provide ‘‘Special Delivery.” 


’ ) 3 9 a Speed, stamina and versatility—key points of Fairchild 
SI 1 CI AY )} LIVERY engineering and design—have made the rugged, dependable 
‘ aN) é 4 4 “Flying Boxcars” the all-purpose transport for military airlift 

operations of the United Nations forces in Korea, and for other 


4 fe A airlift operations in Europe and the United States. 


RICE PADDY «x 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


TAIRCHILD Arcut Duin | 


Hagerstown, Md., Chicago, Ill. 
OTHER DIVISIONS: ENGINE, GUIDED MISSILES AND STRATOS DIVISIONS, FARMINGDALE, W. Y. 
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A SPECIAL REPORT BY AFA’s PRESIDENT 






























O THE man in the foxhole it is the same dirty war. 
and, with another winter ahead, the same cold war. 

And yet, war in Korea is changing. A major shift in 
tactical concept is in the air—literally. 

To see the change in its proper perspective it is neces- 
sary to recall some of the major conclusions which have 
come to light regarding the role of airpower in Korea. 

We have seen, for example, that the conflict has been 
unreal in the sense that air superiority has been achieved 
by default of the enemy rather than defeat of the enemy; 
that the diplomatic barrier at the Yalu, protecting the 
source of enemy action, has prevented the full employment 
of airpower; that the United States Air Force, still suffering 
from lean budget years, has noi possessed the air capability 
to satisfy all of the requirements of close support, inter- 
diction, and air superiority. 

Despite these limitations, we also have conclusive evi- 
dence that airpower was the decisive force in permitting 
the UN to stay on the peninsula of Korea; that the joint 
Army-Air Force doctrine of tactical aviation, evolved in 
battle during World War has again been proved in 
battle in Korea, and finally, that airpower has become the 
predominant destructive force against ground forces in the 
field. 

To the readers of AtrR Force Magazine these conclu- 
sions are not new. Over the months they have been pre- 
sented in this publication, usually for the first time, in the 
face of confused and ill-advised statements to the contrary 


By Harold C. Stuart 








PRESIDENT, AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 


in the public press. At the same time, this magazine repeat- 
edly has urged caution in projecting the results of Korea N. 
to all-out war against a major power such as Russia and, 


in fact, against even another satellite opponent. I think jf 
these reservations have been well-advised. I believe, 
however, that it is now possible to exercise less caution in “ 
interpreting the results of the war in Korea. U 
The first basic fact to be understood is that the entire it 
strategy of the Korean war is based on continued air supe- - 
riority. Our ground units remain, as they have since the t 
start of the conflict, sitting ducks for concentrated enemy 
air attacks. Our trucks still travel bumper to bumper in “a 
broad daylight. Our troops, untested in camouflage and ie 
dispersion, have yet to see hostile planes overhead. i 
The “front line” in Korea is not generally understood or . 
appreciated. Actually, there are three fronts. The ground 1 
front extends across the peninsula along and above the " 
Thirty-Eighth Parallel. second front extends vertically 
from tree-top level to 40,000 feet, horizontally from Pyon- a 


gyang north some ninety miles to the Yalu, including that 
well-publicized bit of air-space known as MIG Alley. A 7 
third front exists off the shores of Korea, where the Navy 
controls the sea lanes. 


In the air and on the sea we have no alternative but to . 
hold. There is no place to go. Military objectives are lack- 
ing on the water, and the objectives accessible by air across , 
the Yalu are barred by diplomacy. On the groqund, how- 
ever, we have had a military objective—the rugged terrain of 
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“Harold c. Stuart, president of Air Ronee: 
and formerly Assistant Secretary of the Air 
down a trip to the Far East war zone as the 
of business after his unanimous oe to AF. 
at the recent California convention. Leaving the 
on September 25, he spent a month in the ea 

En route to Tokyo, he stopped off in 
with AFA‘s aggressive leaders on the Island 
came the first Association president to pay 




















units. In Tokyo he assisted in the esta! I 
AFA squadron and was the principal s mai 
ization meeting (see page 55). He spoke esp 
3d Wing, to all Reserve and Air National Guard officer sto 
of the 314th Air Division headquarters, to members of the inte 
315th Air Division, and was interviewed by Stars ond} ass 


Stripes, the official military newspaper. Ss “occasions dur 
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The soldier’s back figures largely in Red logistics. 





it- 
mw North Korea. And we have had an alternative to holding 
d, action—a military concept based on a ground war of 
ak movement. 
© In its ground advance north to the Yalu, and the sub- 
- sequent retreat to below the Thirty-Eighth Parallel, the 
United Nations applied this concept of movement and found 
sal it wanting—found it costly in manpower and equipment 
and, by virtue of diplomatic circumstances, offering little 
“i to gain and much to lose. 
ny Such conclusions did not materialize without a mental 
- struggle on the part of our military leaders. Over the years 
id our strategy of invasion-and-occupation has become an ac- 
cepted pattern. In fact, we continue to plan our defenses 
- and expend our war resources according to this philosophy. 
d The defeat of Japan without invasion (though not so 
- planned, since the greatest amphibious effort in history was 
ly underway when Japan capitulated) was the first classic 
wi example of a departure from orthodox strategy, but it did 
at not for a moment deter our planners from their orthodoxy. 
A The Korean war, up to recently, was no exception. 
Y Today in Korea—after considerable trial and error—there 
is evidence of a break from'this thinking. Today our ground 
7) 


units could advance deep into North Korea—could invade 
J and occupy according to the traditional procedure. The top 
military commanders in the theater have testified to that. 
: But our ground commanders are content to merely hold the 
line. Let us consider their alternatives. 





Red trucks haul heavy equipment over roads like this. 


Advance on the ground would immediately extend our 
supply lines and simultaneously shorten those of the enemy. 
It would force us to repair the bridges, the rail lines, the 
highways, the buildings and the airfields we have de- 
stroved. It would confront us with utterly desolate real- 
estate, a land of rugged terrain and unholy weather, a land 
totally lacking in strategic objectives (since our bombers 
eliminated them early in the war). It would drain our 
manpower for the huge occupation task and face us with 
prolonged and bitter guerrilla action. It would hamper ef- 
fective use of our airpower by eliminating its elbow room, 
thus restricting its freedom of movement. Most important, 
it would bring our ground forces within range of enemy 
airpower and radically reduce our combat effectiveness. 

The alternative, which we have begun to accept in re- 
cent months, is a war in which our ground force, with 


UN interdiction has practically knocked out rail net. 
























jation § Air Force Association was his favorite topic. At left 


urked B Stuart is shown chatting with Lt. Col. Charles Lelbach and 
order@lt. Col. Fred Bigelow of the 437th Troop Carrier Wing. 

One of his primary missions was to obtain a special re- 
port on the war situation for AIR FORCE Magazine. In 
gathering the first-hand exclusive information presented 
on these pages, President Stuart visited all fighter and 
bomber units in Korea, talked with the leading command- 
ers in the theater, and flew on several combat missions. 

In addition to his experience in the Air Force top com- 
‘gan- § mand in Washington during recent years, Harold Stuart is 
yf the B especially qualified, by virtue of World War Il experience, 
ficers@ to evaluate the tactical air effort in Korea. As a combat 
f the § intelligence officer with the 9th Air Force in Europe, he 
and § assisted in the organization of many tactical air proce- 
ions, # dures which are bearing fruit in Korea today. 
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THE NEW LOOK IN KOREA 
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minimum close support aviation, holds the line and main- 
tains pressure on the front. Our sea force, together with 
carrier-based planes, continues the blockade of the Yellow 
Sea and the Sea of Japan. A portion of our Air Force holds 
the aerial front—and the bulk of our Air Force, with the 
remainder of naval aviation, carries the war to the enemy. 
This is more than mere holding action, more than a purely 
defensive war. This is a war of attrition. This is offensive 
action based on airpower. 

Today in Korea the entire military offensive of the 
United Nations is being applied through the air. 

This unprecedented circumstance—historic in its im- 
plications—took effect early this fall when General Van 
Fleet, the UN ground commander in Korea, agreed that 
a program of aerial interdiction should get top priority. 

The objective was increased attrition of enemy ground 
forces. To accomplish it, only a limited number of aircraft 
were available and many of these were on call to ground 





At a tactical briefing in Korea. Army Chief of Staff Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, Far East Commander Maj. Gen. Frank F. 
Everest, Eighth Army Commander Gen. James A. Van Fleet. 


commanders for close support missions. General Van Fleet 
weighed the situation and agreed to release the aircraft 
from their support assignments. With the full support of 
General Ridgway, he limited close support missions to 
approximately 100 sorties a day across the Eighth Army 
front, with the provision that should an emergency arise, 
he would receive maximum air support where and when 
he wanted it. 

Thus was begun a new program of aerial interdiction 
and a new tactical concept. 

From the viewpoint of the man in a foxhole, friendly 
planes overhead are incidental or vital depending on his 
personal situation. If the ground action is rough, the planes 
must have only one target—the enemy soldier or tank 
staring him in the face. If the sector is quiet, the airpower 
targets are rather academic. To the infantrymen and 
Marines who have taken the punishment on the ground, 
such reasoning is logical, and must be appreciated. 

Their commanders, on the other hand, need a broader 
viewpoint. But with few exceptions, they have failed to 
rise above the traditional philosophy. In the early days, 
when UN forces were beaten back to the gates of Pusan, 
the ground leaders could justify their orthodox thinking 
solely out of concern for their men. Ground units were 
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short of everything but guts. Planes were used like hand 
grenades, and all air action was in support of the troops, 
As the ground situation improved and ground units gained 
in manpower, in experience, and in organic artillery, the 
justification lessened. Yet the screams for air support and 
more air support continued. A few ground commanders, 
among them veterans of the hardest fighting in Korea, be- 
gan to express the belief that such screams were out of 
line. It was high time, so they argued, that our ground 
leaders got over being “spoiled by close support aviation” 
and got back to basic ground fighting. Such expressions, 
unfortunately have been few and far between. 

It is enough to add that, although Korea today represents 
only a start in airpower education, more and more of our 
planes are passing up the immediate battle area for more 
lucrative military targets, and more and more of our 
ground commanders are waving them on. And in General 
Ridgway and General Van Fleet we find ground leaders 
who are highly enlightened in the role of airpower. 

General Van Fleet’s decision to curtail close support 
sorties and give priority to interdiction has been carried 
out with relatively few problems. Navy airmen, for ex- 
ample, have jumped into the new role with outstanding 
support and efficiency along the east coast of Korea. 

To my knowledge, the only major reaction against the 
new program has come from leaders of the First Marine 
Division. To appreciate it, one must understand the nature 
of the Marine operation. Designed and trained as a sep- 
arate force for specific short-range missions, the Marine 
division has had to fit into the pattern of the military 
structure in Korea. This pattern has had no place for 
separate forces and, except for the Inchon landing, no 
specific missions. The Marines have had to settle down 
to prolonged, dug-in warfare, and integrate their actions 
with other divisions. The transition has not been easy. 

The First Marine Division, for example, has_ relied 
heavily, and exclusively, upon support from its organic 
air component, the First Marine Air Wing. In hit-and-run 
beachhead operations, this relationship has proved effec- 
tive. In the stalemated warfare of Korea, it has become 
a decided handicap to the over-all military effort. 

In Korea the First Marine Division is but one of five 
line divisions of the X Corps, which is but one of several 
combat corps of the Eighth Army. The entire close support 
operation must be coordinated and controlled for the 
benefit of all ground units. This is accomplished through a 
Joint Operations Center, composed of members of all the 
services, and the JOC follows target priorities established 
by the Eighth Army. The close support effort is shifted 
as needed and aircraft are kept on alert, over and above 
pre-planned support, to fill specific requests. 

Normally, in this type of operation—which was con- 
ducted successfully on a much larger scale by the 9th Air 
Force in Europe during World War II—aircraft are as- 


‘signed to support ground units solely in the light of the 


military situation. But as a concession to the Marines’ 
specialized type of organization, the Army field com- 
mander has assigned Marine aircraft to support Marines on 
the ground whenever possible. During September, for 
example, about seventy percent of the close support sorties 
supplied the First Marine Division were furnished by the 
First Marine Air Wing. Marine leaders, however, have 
complained strongly that all close support for the First 
Marine Division should be supplied by the Marine air com- 
ponent, despite the fact that the tide of battle and the 
over-all shortage of aircraft often have resulted in a need 
for Marine air in other sectors of the battle area. 

An even greater problem is posed by the volume of air 
support required by the Marines, regardless of who pro- 
vides it. During September, for example, the First Marine 
Division received forty percent of all the close support 

(Continued on page 64) 
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THE NEW LOOK IN KOREA 
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Harold Stuart’s Notes on the Air War 


The Reserve Angle 

Of the six B-26 squadrons spe- 
cializing in night interdiction, key 
to the new air offensive in Korea, 
four came directly from the Air 
Reserve. 

Reserve and Air Guard retreads 
are giving an excellent account of 
themselves. Their critical MOSs are 
firmly integrated with the “regular” 
units. But how irregular can you 
get? Almost three-quarters of Air 
Force personnel in the Far East are 
reservists or guardsmen. 

The 452d Bomb Wing, originally 
an Air Reserve unit from Southern 
California, is carrying a major load 
in the night interdiction effort. When 
I visited this B-26 outfit all of the 
reserve combat crews had been ro- 
tated out of Korea after having 
completed their missions. But the 
ground crews are the original re- 
serve crowd, doing a beautiful job. 
Aborts for mechanical failure are 
few and far between. 

The 136th Fighter-Bomber Wing, 
an Air National Guard unit com- 
posed of men from Arkansas and 
Texas, flies close support, interdic- 
tion, escort, and flak suppression— 
the latter an especially rough job 
which entails going in ahead of the 


B-29s to knock out antiaircraft em- 
placements with rockets and frag 
bombs. The 136th flies F-84s. 

I visited the 136th on the day of 
the annual football game between 
the University of Arkansas and the 
University of Texas. Texas, repre- 
sented by two squadrons in the 
136th, was highly favored over 
Arkansas, which had one squadron 
in the outfit. But the Arkansas boys 
took all bets, and when Armed 
Forces Radio announced an Arkan- 
sas victory, they won all the Won, 
if you'll pardon the pun, and the Yen 
(the two types of currency used). 

The 136th, under the able leader- 
ship of Colonel Albert C. Prender- 
gast has been praised for its high 
state of combat readiness. I was 
shocked recently to learn of Col. 
Prendergast’s death. According to 
published reports he was leading a 
formation home from his twenty- 
seventh mission when he received 
word that the field at Taegu was all 
but socked in and planes were 
stacked up. The colonel led his men 
to another field, saw them all land 
safely but ran out of fuel himself 
when too far away to belly in. He 
jumped but was too low. His men 
found him in his partially opened 
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“That’s a fine tie you’re wearing, mister,” said Pfc. Charles E. Scott, infantry 
veteran of Korea fighting. ‘“Take it, son,” said AFA President Stuart, who had 
flown into Korea on the same C-124 that took- Scott and his 2d Division 
buddies back to Japan for five precious days of rehabilitation leave. 
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Col. Robert S. Israel greets Stuart 
(center) and Theodore Rinehart. 


chute. He was a fine airman and a 
good citizen. 

The other two retread units in the 
Far East are the 116th Fighter Wing, 
an Air National Guard unit from 
Georgia, Florida and California, 
which is stationed with two ground 
divisions of the Guard on an island 
off the northern tip of Japan, and the 
437th Troop Carrier Wing, a reserve 
outfit from Chicago. 


Jock Henebry 

The man who brought the 437th 
from Chicago to Korea is Brig. Gen. 
John P. Henebry, now command- 
ing the 315th Air Division and the 
top combat cargo commander in the 
Far East. Jock Henebry, a recalled 
Reservist who many call the out- 
standing low-level bombardment 
leader in World War II, is doing an 
unusually brilliant job. 

The mission of the 315th Air Divi- 
sion varies from routine carrier serv- 
ice to dropping paratroops behind 
enemy lines. The Division has pulled 
two major drops, each of some 4,000 
paratroops, from C-119s and C-46s. 
Jock gets his knowledge at first-hand, 
and on one of these drops he went 
over the side himself. 

As a logistics leader he has intro- 
duced important new techniques in 
the handling of air cargo. Some time 
ago, when an air unit was preparing 
for airlift to Korea, he took a team 
vf specialists to the departure point 
where they took over the planning, 
packaging, and loading. By employ- 
ing improved methods, the team 
saved an equivalent of sixty-one 
C-54 loads on this one mission. 
Jock’s teams now advise each unit 
due for airlift to Korea. 
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Airlift to the Front 

It was a great pleasure to have 
Jock as pilot on the plane that took 
me from a rear base to the forward 
area in Korea. What’s more, I went 
in style, if you can call it that when 
your only companions are hand gre- 
nades—30,000 pounds of them. 

But it is real style when you travel 
in the Douglas C-124 Globemaster 
Il, regardless of the cargo. This big 
transport, the second largest now 
in service, was being tested by the 
Combat Cargo Command during 
my stay in the Far East, and was the 
only plane of its type in the theater. 

We landed at a frontline strip, 
only a few miles from the Thirty- 
Eighth Parallel. Operations of the 
big Globemaster off this strip have 
proved that it can go anywhere its 
smaller brother, the C-54, can, and, 
in the process, can carry three-and-a- 
half times the cargo. Only two days 
before, this plane had evacuated 
from another forward strip in Korea 
a total of 102 litter patients, sixty- 
three ambulatory patients and thirty- 
five other passengers. 

As we came into the strip we saw 
more than 100 soldiers lined up for 
the outgoing flight, all of them vet- 
erans of the ground war who had 


' been granted five days of precious 


leave time in Japan. Among them 
were soldiers of many different 
nations. 


High Command 

I was impressed by the high quali- 
ty of Army and Air Force leadership 
inthe Far East, and the excellent re- 
lationship between top commanders 
of the two services. In Tokyo I found 
General Ridgway and General Wey- 
land working closely together, and in 
Korea I found the same relationship 
between General Van Fleet and 
General Everest. I found this healthy 
situation existing all the way down 
the line. 


Air Superiority 

At the moment we are outnum- 
bered about six to one in the F-86s 
we can put into the air against 
enemy MIGs. Yet we hold a ten to 
one advantage in air victories. The 
answer lies in the men who hold 
the “air front” in Korea for the 
United Nations. 

Individual pilot proficiency, as 
pointed out in this magazine last 
month, certainly is a big part of the 
answer. Superior gunnery and _ su- 
perior tactics are contributing fac- 
tors. And an unpublicized element 
is our superior air discipline. Flight 
leaders and wing men work together 
as a team in a manner that has been 
seldom achieved previously in air 
combat. 





Listening in on a Mosquito. On Stuart’s right are Brig. Gen. James Ferguson, 
Fifth AF, Col. Timothy F. O’Keefe, CO 6147th Gp., Col. James Van Meter, 
Fifth AF, and Mr. Rinehart. Left is Lt. Col. Robert A. Tremont of 6147th. 





B-26 crew with which Stuart flew a combat mission over North Korea—lI. to r. 
Ist Lt. Arnold H. Clark, pilot; 2d Lt. Darwin Golden, navigator; Stuart; Ist 


Lt. Joseph Rosdal, shoran operator, 


When I visited the 4th Fighter 
Wing, the F-86 outfit facing the 
MIGs, the pilots explained they were 
getting too few kills for the hits they 
were scoring. Their combat photos 
explained what they meant. Our 
.50 caliber bullets poured into the 
MIGs, and chunks of enemy aircraft 
filled the air, but, as every pilot 
knew, those damaged MIGs would 
return to base. The 4th Fighter boys 
want and deserve better armament. 

On this visit I learned that the 
presence of Russian-speaking pilots 
in the air over Korea, as reported 
recently by General Vandenberg, is 
more than an isolated case. Numbers 
of enemy airmen are heard speak- 
ing Russian over their radios, and 
the whole enemy effort has the dis- 
tinct odor of a combat training pro- 
gram for Russian jet pilots. 

I cannot praise too highly our jet 
pilots who meet the MIGs_ over 
Korea. But it must be reported that 
air superiority is being maintained 


Cpl. Richard L. Wehrer, gunner. 


by other Air Force units as well. 
The B-29 outfits, for instance, by 
their relentless bombing of Commu- 
nist airfield sites in North Korea, 
are keeping enemy jets off the backs 
of our ground troops and making it 
easier for our air units. 

The 29s are the “bait” which 
draws the MIGs up for battle with 
our jets. It’s a rough assignment. 
The surprising thing, it seems to me, 
is not how many but how few B-29s 
we have lost over Korea. For we 
are pitting World War II bombers 
against World War III fighters. An 
obvious gap in our air capability—di- 
rectly traceable to the starvation diet 
which the Air Force has been on 
since World War II—is our lack of 
operational jet bombers. Yet, our 
bombardment accuracy is far supe- 
rior to anything we knew in World 
War II, and our radar bombing is 
much improved. 

Another important factor in the 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Hawker P.1067 


RITAIN ‘e the first time in her 
history, has given airpower 
highest priority in an armament 
program. 

From the recently rejuvenated 
British aircraft industry has come a 
series of flying marvels now being 
hotly publicized to the world. These 
will be the new fighters and bombers 
of the Royal Air Force and Navy. 

But Britain desperately needs time 
to carry out the expansion and mod- 
ernization of her airpower. The 
harsh, depressing fact is that the 
planes which government and indus- 
try daily proclaim to be the world’s 
best exist only in negligible numbers, 
sometimes in no more than one of a 
model. None of the flashier jobs that 
have captured so much newspaper 
space is yet in squadrons, and it will 
be one to two years before the RAF 
has them in even moderate quanti- 
ties. And that is assuming that the 
new Conservative government will 
discover in some way how to sur- 
mount the formidable manpower, 
machine tools, and materials prob- 
lems which admittedly threaten the 
three-year, $13,160,000,000 arma- 
ment drive. 

If war came today, Britain’s air- 
power would be in about the same 
situation as it was in 1939. In those 
days the Hurricane and Spitfire, later 
to earn the world’s unqualified ad- 
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miration in the Battle of Britain were 
like their present descendants, the 
Hawker P.1067 and Vickers Super- 
marine Swift. They were brilliant 
designs. But you don’t win with bril- 
liant designs alone that air mastery 
which Winston Churchill says is “the 
supreme expression of military pow- 
er.” They must be produced, in 
quantity, and aviation authorities in 
England admit that production is not 
as yet in stride. 

Describing the air show at Farn- 
borough last fall, the editors of Flight, 
official organ of the Royal Aero Club, 
pointed out that “one of the things 
people tried to forget was that the 


Vickers Valiant 
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England’s postwar designs are brilliant but 
the harsh, depressing fact is that they exist 


largely in prototype, not in potent numbers 


By Charles Corddry 


United Press Aviation Editor 


majority of the new military aircraft 
were still prototypes with, at best, a 
production order, but no production 
line, to back them.” But, in charac- 
teristic British style which makes you 
fee] that answers somehow will be 
found, the magazine says, “It was 
encouraging, nevertheless, to have 
prototypes of the kind and quality to 
merit immediate production.” 
While it waits for the ultra-mod- 
ern craft, the RAF, with its para- 
mount mission of defending the 
British Isles and its commitment to 
contribute to NATO air forces, is 
flying equipment inferior to Ameri- 
ca’s and, far more important, to Rus- 
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sia’s. The standard fighters today are 
Vampires and Meteors which are 
contemporaries of the F-80. In Octo- 
ber, British newspaper readers read 
anguished reports that Meteors in 
Korea were not equal to Russian 
MIGs. In September they had read 
that the new Hawker was superior 
to either the MIG or the F-86. The 
trouble with that simplified claim 
was that production F-86s were then 
successfully engaging MIGs day after 
day, while there was only one Hawk- 
er in all the world, in which even an 
experimental armament installation 
had not yet been made. 

The question could then logically 
be raised whether the Hawker, the 
Swift, and all the rest would still be 
the world’s best fighting planes on 
the distant day when Britain’s mili- 
tary services have them in quantity. 
Britain has gambled that such will 
be the case. 

Because of her economic situa- 
tion and of her calculated risk that 
war would not come again for a half 
dozen years or so, Britain decided at 
the end of World War II to skip over 
“intermediate” types of aircraft de- 
velopment like that in progress in 
America and Russia. She went 
straight from immediately postwar 
types like those now in operational DeHavilland 110 
squadrons to “ultimate” types like 
those that burst upon the air world 
this past spring and summer. Only 
prototypes, far too numerous to men- 
tion, were built in the interim; there 
was no production. 

Time will disclose whether the 
risk paid off. But the Korean war 
and urgent British requests for F-86s 
from both the United States and 
Canada for the defense of England 
suggest that there has been a close 
call, at least. 

A measure of Britain’s grave con- 
cern over atomic age defense is the 
fact that she has now assigned 
first place in her military spend- 
ing to airpower. The armament plan 
was put into effect last April, and be- Vickers Supermarine 508 


Vickers Supermarine Swift Short Brothers & Harland S.A. 4 











Gloster Meteor, ground attack version 


fore it is completed the RAF will be 
receiving a larger share of money 
than either the Army or Navy. Were 
anything resembling a repetition of 
the Battle of Britain in prospect, hor- 
rible though that was, the concern 
would be less. The nature of Brit- 
ain’s task today is best summed up in 
the words of a high RAF officer: 

“The atomic bomb is not a devel- 
opment. It is a revolution. There is 
no comparable revolution on the side 
of the defense.” 

The Battle of Britain was won al- 
though only 6.5 percent of attacking 
German bombers were successfully 
intercepted. That hardly would suf- 
‘fice against an atomic force, any one 
bomber of which would have the de- 
structive power of 3,000 wartime 
Lancaster sorties. 

According to the RAF officer, the 
American Strategic Air Command is 
the saving factor in the situation to- 
day. For it is not enough to wait pas- 
sively for Red bombers and try to 
pick them off one by one with fight- 
ers and antiaircraft artillery. The 
number one job would be to knock 
out the Red air force on its home 
ground, hitting its bases, installations, 
and factories. 

To play its eventual part in this 
mission, Britain has developed the 
four-jet Vickers Valiant bomber. 
But Britain’s bombers now are late 
World War Il Lincolns and a few 
B-29s. There is only one Valiant fly- 
ing; the model has been ordered into 
production straight from the drawing 
board. 

One of the severest problems con- 
fronting manufacturers of Britain’s 
new aircraft is that of obtaining 
labor. The industry now employs 
160,000 or one-tenth its World War 


II peak, and it needs that many more 
by the end of 1952. At present 
trends, it will be fortunate to get a 
third that many, the experts assert. 

There is virtually no pool of un- 
employed labor in England and 
workers are diffident about trans- 
ferring from present jobs to employ- 
ment that ebbs and flows like the 
aircraft industry. Moreover, the gov- 
ernment faces a dilemma in the fact 
that shifting labor to military aircraft 
plants means the likelihood of cut- 
ting down manufacture of export 
goods. And exports are vital means 
of paying for the raw materials 
needed in defense production. 

Finally, there are the matters of 
increasing production efficiency and 
training manpower for entirely new 
jobs. The British require several 
times as many man-hours to turn out 
one of their jet engine types as does 
the US company building the same 
engine, according to American 
sources who have visited English 
plants. 

Withal, Britain has let it be known 
that short of actual war she intends 
to continue her effort to top the 
world in commercial aviation. The 
manufacture of jet-propelled Comet 
transports and turbine-propeller Vis- 
counts is being pressed, and orders 
are being invited from abroad, espe- 
cially from countries in the coveted 
dollar area. 

Pertinent details on Britain’s new 
military aircraft follow: 

BOMBERS 

1. Vickers Valiant. First flew May 
18, 1951. The RAF’s first four-jet 
bomber, classified a heavy although 
its gross weight is under that of the 
USAF’s B-47, classified a medium. 


Snarler auxiliary engine, said to double Hawker’s thrust, is rocket that can be turned on and off in flight. 


English Electric Canberra 


Powered by Rolls-Royce Avon en- 
gines, developing 6,500 pounds of 
thrust at 7,800 rpm at sea level and 
having a fuel consumption of .865 
pounds per pound of thrust per hour. 
Engines imbedded in wings, each 
pair having common air intake. Per- 
formance details are secret but the 
plane is considered capable of flying 
at altitudes well above 40,000 feet 
and at a speed on the order of 600 
mph. Operation radius will probably 
be about 2,000 miles. Carries crew 
of five. Has no armament. Features 
include all electric controls, sliding 
bomb bay doors, and a landing gear 
weighing about one-sixth that of a 
Lancaster. Substantial production or- 
der has been placed. 

2. English Electric Canberra. 
Twin-jet light bomber also being 
manufactured by the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., Baltimore. A photo-recon- 
naissance version, powered by two 
Avons, is in production in England. 
American version has two British 
Sapphire engines, rated at 7,200 
pounds thrust. 

3. Short Brothers & Harland S.A. 
4. First flew August 10, 1951. Clas- 
sified a heavy, it is powered by four 
Avons, spans 109 feet and is 102 fect 
long. Prototype. 

4. Avro Shackleton. RAF Coastal 
Command patrol bomber now in 
service. Four piston engines drive 
six-bladed contra-rotating props. 


FIGHTERS 


1. Hawker P.1067. First flew this 
summer. An interceptor powered by 
one Avon engine. Exceeded 700 mph 
in low level passes at Farnborough 
display. Swept wings, long, slender 
tuselage, elevated tailplane. Claimed 
by British government officials to be 
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“faster in level flight than either the 
MIG-15 or the F-86.” Ordered “in 
quantity” direct from the drawing 
board. 

2. Vickers Supermarine Swift. 
First flew this summer. Swept wing 
jiiterceptor, companion of P.1067, as 
fast or faster, single-seat, single Avon 
engine. Prototype. 

3. Vickers Supermarine Type 508. 
First flew August 31, 1951. Carrier- 
based fighter powered by two Avons. 
Claimed to be “fastest and most 
powerful carrier-borne fighter in the 
world.” Features a “butterfly tail.” 
Prototype. 

4. Gloster Meteor ground attack 
conversion. First flew in August 
1951. A private venture, specifically 
for ground support operations. Pow- 
ered by two Rolls-Royce Derwent 
engines rated at 3,600 pounds thrust 
at sea level. Mounts four 20mm 
cannon and can carry four 1,000- 
pound bombs with two 100-gallon 
tip tanks or 24 rockets with two 
tanks. Prototype. 

5. Meteor N.F.11. First flew a 
vear ago. One attempt to overcome 
the problem of night interception. 
Two-seat, radar-equipped plane pow- 
ered by two Derwents. In production. 

6. DeHavilland 110. New type 
night fighter which first flew Sep- 
tember 26, 1951. Carries pilot and 
radar/navigator and features ex- 
tremely rapid rate of climb. Other 
details unavailable. 


ANTI-SUBMARINE AIRCRAFT 

1. Fairey Firefly Mark 7. First 
flew May 27, 1951. Single piston en- 
vine. Three-seat, carrier-borne plane 
in production for the Navy. Spans 44 
ft., 6 in. and is 37 ft., 11 in. long. 

2. Fairey Gannet. First flew two 
vears ago. Powered by Armstrong 
Siddeley Double-Mamba turbo-prop 
engine driving contra-rotating props 
either of which can be shut down in 
flight. Three-place, carrier-borne 
plane. In production for the Navy. 


AND RESEARCH 

1. Avro 707A and B. Experimental 
delta wing ships which may be fore- 
runners of bombers. The 707A has 
air intakes in leading edge of wing, 
707B on top of rear fuselage. Pow- 
ered by one Derwent. 

2. Boulton Paul P.111. Another 
high-speed delta wing research craft, 
powered by one Rolls-Royce Nene 
engine rated at 5,000 pounds thrust. 

3. Hawker P.1072. Test bed for 
Armstrong Siddeley Snarler rocket 
motor. Snarler, which delivers 2,000 
pounds thrust at sea level, runs on 
liquid oxygen and water-methanol 
with an endurance of three minutes. 
Can be switched on or off at pilot’s 
discretion. 



















Training exercise like this prepare CAP for emergency duties. 


CHL AT PATROL TAS 
TL BUR THD 


UST six days before Pearl Harbor, on Decem- 
ber 1, 1951, the Civil Air Patrol came into being 
by executive order of the late President Roose- 
antisubmarine 
spotting and border patrol were well accom- 
plished and widely acclaimed. Not so well 
known, however, is the postwar CAP, a long-pull 
mission aimed at a broad training program for 
an air-minded America. Under Gen. Carl A. 
Spaatz, USAF Ret., chairman of its national 
executive board, and Maj. Gen. Lucas V. Beau, 
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velt. Its wartime missions of 
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Maj. Gen. Lucas V. Beau 


USAF, its national commander, the CAP has 
become a going, and growing, concern. Of prime significance is the 


>> 


new CAP cadet program. More than 40,000 members have been at- 
tracted by cadet encampments, drill competitions, including an inter- 
national meet, and a comprehensive international cadet exchange pro- 
gram. The past tenth anniversary year has found this cadet program 
booming. Membership rose at the rate of nearly 2,000 per month. From 
June through August, the encampment schedule attracted more than 
4,500 cadets for summer training at twenty-six camps. Fourteen coun- 
tries cooperated with the US in the biggest exchange to date. From 
here 110 boys went abroad and 110 air-minded youths from other 
countries visited the US. At anniversary time the CAP box score 
showed 1,564 units, broken down into 52 wings, 160 groups, 649 
squadrons, 703 flights. CAP planes and pilots totalled more than 4,000 
and 13,000 respectively. Cadet strength stood at more than, 40,000, 
senior strength at 35,000. For further information, write to HQ, CAP, 
Bolling Air Force Base, Washington 25, D.C. 


Drill competition begins on flight 
and squadron level; works up to 
international event. Here Cadet 
Lt. Norman Pils, Lawrence, Mass., 
accepts state award for squadron. 


International CAP cadet exchange 
program brings foreign cadets 
to US, sends Americans abroad. 
These youngsters are briefed 
on soaring at a Swiss airport. 
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The enemy must be outwitted; he must be deterred; he must be denied the element of sur- 


prise; if he attacks, he must be destroyed. These are AF research and development goals 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Soviet Russia has demonstrated its de- 
termination to impose upon the world the four “freedoms” 
of Communistic imperialism—freedom to worship Lenin, 
Stalin, and whoever comes next; freedom to repeat what 
the state says—or to be silenced; freedom to sweat and toil 
in return for a life of near-poverty, freedom to fear be- 
trayal by countless state spies. The combined spiritual, 
economic, political, psychological, and military power of 
the Free World must parry, counter, and—if attacked— 
destroy this modern tyranny. In this struggle, airpower 
must play a commanding role. To perform its mission, the 
Air Force must command the air. To command the air, it 
must pursue its own “four freedoms’—from Natural Bar- 
riers; from Enemy Interference; from Want and Waste; 
from Human Frailty. Last month, General Putt outlined 
the progress being made to free airpower from natural bar- 
riers. In this article he describes, within the limitations of 
security, some of the contributions research and develop- 
ment is making to help insure Freedom from Enemy 
Interference for the Air Force. 


Outwit the Enemy. 

Aeronautics is a science; war is an art. Progress in aero- 
nautics depends upon the acquisition of a better under- 
standing of the unchangeable laws of nature. Victory in 
war, on the other hand, depends in great part upon the 
unpredictable behavior of men. The Luftwaffe might have 
seriously challenged Allied air supremacy with the first 
operational jet in history—the Me262. Instead, Hitler com- 
mitted the blunder of using this airplane where it was 
least effective—as a low-altitude fighter-bomber. Thus, 
science can supply better implements of warfare, but it 
can hardly replace the uninhibited genius of the sound 
strategist and tactician. Even less can it replace the cour- 
age of fighting men. 

In the Air Force our technicians must live with these 
limitations of science in the art of war. For this reason, 
our research and development work which might help 
outwit the enemy has been aimed simply at providing 
operational people with a better grasp of the complex fac- 
tors upon which they must base every decision. 
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USAF research and development aims at giving operational 
people a better grasp of the factors which influence decisions. 





A CALL FOR PIONEERS 


“It is very often said that those of us who have some- 


thing to do with the Armed Forces have a habit of prepar-. 


ing for the last war, the war that is just over. To some 
extent that charge is true. There is a natural conserva- 
tism among human beings. 

“At this moment, however, by reason of the revolution- 
ary position which the United States is taking in world af- 
fairs, we must recognize fully the crucial importance of 
airpower. 

“The only possible way we can be attacked is through 
the air, and the only possible way we can retaliate is 
through the air. We cannot face down the hordes of 
Russian tanks, men and airplanes unless we produce tech- 
‘niques which are very definitely superior to theirs and 
which are centered in airpower. 

“And yet there is a failure to look forward sufficiently 
‘to the kind of weapons we are going to have and the 
methods by which we are ‘going to deliver them. We are 
thinking too much in traditional terms. 

“Place yourself on the side of innovation, imagination, 
pioneering. Stick your nose into anything that is going 
to foster the good of the Air Force. Barge into anything. 
What we want is the keenest kind of initiative and foresight. 

“There is the greatest opportunity and the greatest 
_ responsibility to see to it that the Air Force is able to 
'take the leadership in creating this new kind of warfare 
jin the defense of the Free World. 

“The task you have before you is as crucial a one as 
this country has ever had to face.’’— 
aS > : 

From remarks by Secretary Finletter 
to new staff officers at Headquarters, USAF. 
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Consider, for example, three of the basic decisions the 
Air Force must make: which aircraft and weapons systems 
to buy; how to get these produced and train operational 
units in their use; how best to use these aircraft and weanp- 
ons against an enemy. Each is extremely complicated, in- 
volving complex relationships between such factors as the 
speed and size of aircraft versus their vulnerability to 
enemy defenses; aircraft production needs for materials, 
tools, and skilled manpower versus the national capacity 
to meet those needs; and the cost of various aircraft weap- 
ons versus their potential ability to do damage to the 
enemy. 

The possible alternative solutions in each case liter- 
ally number in the hundreds of thousands. In some 
instances using normal methods of calculation and com- 
putation, it would take longer to determine what to do 
than to do the job itself. To help with these complex de- 
cisions, we are developing and using high-speed electronic 
computing machines. 

Some of these can perform addition or subtraction prob- 
lems in about fifty millionths of a second (fifty micro- 
seconds), and can multiply or divide in some 2,500 micro- 
seconds. This permits the solution of important compu- 
tational or statistical problems which couldn’t possibly be 
otherwise solved in any reasonable period of time. Thus, 
in military planning and programming, research and de- 
velopment has provided Air Force operators with a new 
and powerful tool. True, the electronic computing machine 
does not insure that we will outwit the enemy. But to an 
increasing degree, it is helping the Air Force make sound 
decisions more quickly, and this time element in itself 
is of great importance. 


Deter the Enemy. 

For six years the deterrent force of the USAF’s strategic 
striking power has kept the cold war from becoming hot 
on a global scale. Confronted by this power, communistic 
imperalism has tried to further its objectives in a series of 
“limited maneuvers,” such as the Berlin blockade and the 
Korean aggression. The last has resulted in a limited but 
nevertheless very real and bloody war. USAF striking 
power has deterred the Russians from initiating World 
War III. Can it also now make the Korean-type of conflict 
so unprofitable that the USSR will be forced to refrain 
from pulling more “little strings?” 

Senator Brien McMahon (D., Conn.) recently told the 
Senate that massive atomic deterring power can win us 
years in which to wrench history from its present course. 
He spoke of an atomic air force capable of seeking out 
and destroying, with atomic weapons, the enemy’s in- 
dustrial sinews of war; of visiting atomic fury upon the 
very airfields from which an aggressor would strike against 
our cities; and of hurling atomic weapons at enemy troops, 
supply dumps, and transportation choke points. Senator 
McMahon also mentioned that the sky is the limit on the 
number and variety of atomic weapons which the United 
States can produce. 

Secretary Finletter has recently confirmed that we are 
approaching an era of atomic plenty. And the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in issuing a call for a larger Air 
Force, has underlined the fact that airpower is the most 
effective method of delivering atomic explosives. 

There is solid foundation for these hope-inspiring state- 
ments. Atomic Energy Commission research, development 
and production work have brought us a new order of 
atomic power. The AEC and the USAF have worked 
closely together to insure the development of an adequate 
choice of bombs in both size and shape. Finally, the Air 
Force is developing aircraft and tactics which will insure 
the accurate delivery of this new “family” of atomic ex- 
plosives. Thus, the AEC revolution in atom bomb tech- 
nology is being matched by USAF progress in developing 
methods of delivery. 
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In turn, our improved bomb delivery decreases the vul- 
nerability of our aircraft over enemy territory, helps our 
bomber defenses, increases our ability to locate enemy 
targets and, provides more accurate bombing equipment. 

Greater speeds, higher -altitude performance, smaller 
size, and improved passive measures all help to deter the 
enemy by reducing the vulnerability of our aircraft to his 
defenses. Last month I discussed the problems of oper- 
ating at extreme altitudes, one of our natural barriers. With 
regard to speed, the jet bomber will push up to 500-600 
knots—into the high, subsonic Mach number region—and 
we know it is possible to build supersonic bombardment 
aircraft. By 1955, supersonic fighters should be operating 
at speeds of more than 1,000 miles per hour. We must 
assume that enemy interceptors will have the speed-per- 
formance edge unless our bombers can attain interceptor 
speeds, which by the way, is a distinct possibility. 

And there are other answers to bombardment superiority. 
The air-to-surface missile, carried part way to the target 
by a mother-airplane, promises to provide one answer to 
this problem of fighters versus bombers. There is no fun- 
damental reason why a missile, the Matador for example, 
could not be air launched. The control and guidance prob- 
lems are formidable, but certainly not beyond the inge- 
nuity of American scientists and the American aircraft 
industry. The air-to-surface missile will travel at extremely 
high speeds and, in addition, will be much smaller in size 
since its range will be considerably less than that of the 
launching aircraft. The long range trend, of course, is 
toward what we expect will be the primary strategic attack 
weapon of the future—an intercontinental guided missile 
of supersonic speed and equipped with an atomic warhead. 

Basic research in aerodynamics and propulsion de- 
creases drag and increases fuel efficiency, so that with 
each new cycle of aircraft—for the same performance and 
job—a smaller airplane would do the trick. For example, 
the new Pratt and Whitney J-57 Turbo Wasp will get 
far more thrust per pound of fuel than the most efficient 
jet engine which has been flying up to now. We can now 
foresee engines which will develop thrust in the 20,000 to 
30,000 pound range. 

Passive measures used to decrease aircraft vulnerability 
involve such factors as the proper location and protection 
of fuel, and armor plating critical portions of propulsion 
units. Extensive studies and actual firing tests on full-scale 
modern aircraft are conducted to increase our knowledge 
in this direction. 

The McDonnell XF-85 parasite fighter was one of the 
early steps taken toward improving bomber defenses. 
Under development now are integrated bomber defense 
systems of advanced design to insure the highest proba- 
bility of successful accomplishment of the bomber’s primary 
mission. Needless to say, air-to-air rockets—both guided 
and unguided—play a prominent role in some of these 
developments. 

To improve our ability to locate enemy strategic targets, 
we are developing long distance self-contained airborne 
navigation equipment which requires no ground installa- 
tions as part of the system. Radar techniques are being 
applied to give the Air Force the capability of terrain 
mapping in all types of weather. For tactical work, air- 
borne moving target indicator equipment is being de- 
veloped to detect convoys, tanks, and vehicles, particularly 
at night. This will deny the enemy—by virtue of superior 
equipment as well as superior flying skill—his Korean-type 
movement of supplies during the hours of darkness. 

Improvements are constantly being sought in the ac- 
curacy and operational reliability of our bombing systems. 
Here again, the trend is toward an increasing degree of 
automatic operation. 

In connection with this electronic navigation, mapping, 
and bombing equipment, heavy emphasis is put on re- 
ducing weight and space requirements, and on reliability. 


With regard to the latter, the service life of certain fre- 
quently-used vacuum tubes has been increased by a factor 
of about five. (Last month I explained how the Transistor 
will gradually replace the vacuum tube.) 

The heavy dependence on electronic components (navi- 
gation, defensive fire control, bombing, etc.) in bomb 
delivery systems has led to much work on electronic 
counter-measures. 

With improved ECM techniques we repeatedly are 
“jamming” our own equipment and thereby are learning 
how to incorporate anti-jam features in their design. 


Deny the Enemy the Element of Surprise. 

The Soviet Union is determined to keep the world com- 
pletely uninformed about activities within its own borders. 
World control of atomic energy and implementation of 
President Truman’s disarmament proposal are both im- 
possible as long as Russia is unwilling to permit UN in- 
spection teams the necessary freedon of movement within 
the USSR. By maintaining a high degree of secrecy, the 
Russian leaders obviously hope to achieve complete sur- 
prise if-and when—they should unleash the destruction 
of an atomic war upon the world. (Continued on page 71) 


Atomic Energy Commission and USAF have worked together 
to insure an adequate supply of bombs in both size and shape. 
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You have to know the weather to bring back weather. Crews learn in pre- 
flight briefing what conditions to expect along the way and back at base. 


zZard Dog Smills the | 





Or Dog flies best when knowing the 
engineer’s watching gas consumption. 
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The recon men who take daily readings on North Pacific weather fly their WB-29s 


OU could set your watch by the 
Boeing WB-29 Superfort that daily 
lifts its nose into the early morning 
cloud bank off Japan’s east coast for 
a 3,000 mile flight over the North 
Pacific to sniff out tomorrow’s 
weather. 

Aboard the aircraft are ten special- 
ists, each a member of a weather re- 
connaissance team of the USAF Air 
Weather Service. Their mission, 
flight “Buzzard Dog,” is to make the 
same meteorological observations in 
their flying weather station that 
twenty-five fixed-ground _ stations 
would make if spotted along the 
over-water track the crew flies. 

Meteorological data collected 
along the run is gathered into a com- 
posite weather picture and radioed 
to the squadron’s ground station in 
Japan. There it is edited and flashed 
over a maze of teletype circuits to 
weather agencies throughout the Far 
East and Pacific. 

Siberia is the birthplace of nearly 





over lonesome 3,000 mile tracks, in 14-hour missions. 


all weather in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and weather is one item that 
pays no heed to Iron Curtain boun- 
daries. High and low pressure sys- 
tems originating in this barren area 
move eastward across the Aleutians 
and the Gulf of Alaska. In. most 
cases, they affect the northwestern 
portions of the US and Canada be- 
fore hitting the rest of the US. 

But there are other good reasons 
why these fliers make the fourteen 
hour flight, skirting the eastern edges 
of the Iron Curtain. The information 
they garner helps fill a large part of 
the global Master Weather Charts of 
the USAF Weather Central in Wash- 


By 

Captain George H. Behrens 
and 

Captain Martin Krassner 


Clouds and fog just aren’t there for the radar operator. He works closely 
with the navigator to keep tabs on Buzzard Dog’s position at all times. 
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ington, D.C. Then aircrews flying 
from Alaska to Japan know what 
winds and weather to expect. 
Weather forecasters on the west 
coast have an idea of what to look 
for in the next few days when the 
fronts move east. And staff weather 
officers of the UN in Korea have a 
sound basis for scheduling air-ground 
operations there. 

Since at present man can’t control 
or conquer weather, but can only 
examine it and make certain con- 
clusions, aerial weather reconnais- 
sance has become increasingly im- 
portant. This was demonstrated dur- 
ing World War II. It also became ap- 
parent that a similar peacetime pro- 
gram would be necessary. 

By 1947, the Air Weather Service, 
now under MATS, had four weather 
recon squadrons. These squadrons, 
operating from US, Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Alaskan bases, kept a wary eye 
on typhoons and hurricanes and 
brought back first-hand reports from 
the polar regions. 

In early 1950, the AWS program 
was extended to the Far East when 
the 56th Strategic Reconnaissance 
Squadron began operating from 
Japan. The 56th flies synoptic 
weather reconnaissance tracks over 
the same latitude and longitude at 
approximately the same time each 
day. 

Today’s Buzzard Dog leaves the 
runway and climbs to its first report- 
ing position. Even though the ship 
may be completely on instruments, 
the searching finger of radar brings 
the northern islands of Japan into 
sharp focus. At the same time the 
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The 3,000-mile flight is from Japan to the Aleutians, with a dogleg en route, 
Crews try to hit observation points along the way at the same time each day. 


radar operator can spot any dirty 
weather ahead and guide the plane 
through the safer part of the storm. 

The navigator takes a series of 
“fixes” during the first hours. This 
information and other factors in his 
time-distance calculation tell him the 
wind direction and velocity at flight 
altitude. This is part of the informa- 
tion the weather observer includes in 
his report every hundred miles along 
the track. 

At position six, the aircraft veers 


to the northwest and heads out to 
sea. The only further radar contact 
will be with Ocean Station Sugar, a 
small UN weather ship maintaining 
constant vigil over the sea and air 
lanes between Alaska and Japan. 
Up front in the WB-29 are six of 
the ten crew members. The com- 
mander and the pilot work out the 
endless details that go into making 
the trip a successful reconnaissance 
mission: pre-flight planning, crew 
briefing, equipment checks, in-flight 


The dropsonde operator receives coded information about temperatures, humid- 
ity, and pressures the instrument passes through in its 18,000-foot descent. 


The dropsonde, a tiny weather station, 
transmits data while chuting down. 


procedures, and getting the crew 
home safely with the weather 
and despite it. 

Forward, in the “greenhouse,” 
sits the weather observer, where the 
bombardier sat when the 29 toted 
bombs. The weather observer is a 
trained meteorologist,” now © sur- 
rounded by equipment in his spe- 
cially modified “office.” Tempera- 
tures, humidities, atmospheric pres- 
sures, gradients, winds, charts and 
graphs, plus a host of other items 
keep him hopping. 

Directly behind the pilot is the 
flight engineer. The gauges and 
gadgets on his instrument panels 
show if “Ol Dog” is getting tired 
or if something is out of whack. He 
and the navigator keep a cruise con- 
trol chart, showing the amount of 
fuel each engine is burning as the 
observation points slip by one by 
one. This guarantees that, in spite 
of the winds encountered, the plane 
will have enough fuel to go to ‘an 
alternate base if the weather pro- 
hibits landing at home. 

The navigator and radar operator 
work together continuously to keep 
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The flight engineer gets periodic reports from scanners back in the ship. 
They check engines from waist windows where gunners once fought off Zekes. 


Ocean Station Sugar—10,000 feet down. The UN weather ship and the Buz- 
zard Dog commander swap weather chatter while the 29 heads for home. When 
the crew gathers for de-briefing, below, take-off seems more like fourteen 
days ago than fourteen hours. In a few days, the crew will make another hop. 


the plane on its intended weather 
track and to bring it home in one 
chunk. They use the sun, moon, and 
stars for celestial lines of position, 
and loran, as a man-made supple- 
ment. 

In the aft section of the flying 
weather station are the other crew 
members. The assistant engineer and 
the dropsonde analyst usually serve 
as the left and right scanners, the 
“eyes of the drivers.” As scanners, 
they make periodic checks of the 
engines and report anything unusual. 

The dropsonde analyst releases 
instruments at pre-determined posi- 
tions along the Buzzard Dog track. 
These battery-operated weather re- 
porting gadgets are dropped by para- 
chute from 18,000 feet. While de- 
scending through the atmosphere, 
these dropsondes transmit tempera- 
ture, relative humidity, and pressure 
data in Morse code that is received 
by the operator. From these broad- 
casts he draws a picture of the ver- 
tical layer of air through which the 
instruments pass. After charting the 
data on special graphs, the drop- 
sonde analyst sends it forward to the 
weather forecaster for confirmation 
and double checking. 

“Key” members of the crew are 
the two radio operators. They are the 
middle men in the continuous flow of 
information between the weather ob- 
server and the radio ground station. 
Monitoring a dozen voice and code 
frequencies, they are constantly in 
contact with the station in Japan— 
in-flight progress reports, weather 
messages, and other pertinent data. 

Buzzard Dog proceeds northeast 
from position six for 700 nautical 
miles before reaching its next turn- 
ing point, some 200 miles southwest 
of Shemya in the Aleutians. Then, at 
position thirteen, the plane makes a 
180° turn and lets down on course 
to approximately 10,000 feet, for the 
long trip home. Several hundred 
miles back along the track, Dog flies 
over Ocean Station Sugar and they 
compare notes on the weather. 

For the next thousand miles, 
broken by ten more observation po- 
sitions, the crew stays busy. By now 
it’s evening and the navigator can 
use the stars to keep Dog on course. 
Finally at position twenty-five the 
aircraft begins its gradual letdown 
back to its Japanese base and mis- 
sion’s end. 

The crew members are buzzard 
dog tired, ready for a few hours of 
sleep. Even though the crew con- 
siders these missions routine, the im- 
portance of the meteorological data 
collected does not diminish. And the 
next dawn will see another Buzzard 
Dog flight taking off on another four- 
teen hour stint. 
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Time—1704 hours. Your wheels “touch 
off’ the muddy Korean river-bottom . .. 


off, on your third recon flight today! Up 
and over the foxholes, beyond the front- 
line riflemen, you wing. Now, two thou- 
sand feet below ... Commies! 


Here, you and your Cessna L-19 go to 
work. Look down. Red troops at chow, a 
truck convoy ... Call it in! On the hill- 
side, Commie ammo dump . . . Call it in! 
Beyond, heavy guns. Knock ’em out, 
Call it in! Soon friendly jets and artillery 
streak in on the target. Both guided, 
made deadly effective by the eyes of the 
Infantry... your Cessna L-19 “Bird Dog.” 
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No wonder, liaison pilots call it the “best 
light plane the Army’s got.” They like its 
powerful 213 horsepower engine and high 
lift flaps, which permit easy take-off and 
landing. They like the L-19’s all-metal 
construction and safety spring steel land- 
ing gear. They go for its high-frequency 
radios which permit contact both with 


air and ground forces while in flight. 


Line riflemen like the L-19 because it 
provides them with up-to-the-minute 
battle information. It eases their job and 


sometimes, saves their lives. 


Keep Your Eyes on the Eyes of the Army... the Cessna BIRD DOG 

















eece As the world’s leading aircraft and engine modification, overhg 
and engineering organization, Grand Central Aircraft Co. needs high calib 
men... Grand Central is a “good place to work” in harmony and amo 
friends. No employee has ever lost one hour’s work, by reason of a strik 
lockout or work stoppage... since the company was formed years ag 





LENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
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brand Central Aircraft Co. owns its facilities 
nd airport at Glendale. It currently employs 
pproximately 1500 workers modifying and 
verhauling C-47 Douglas Aircraft and engines 
or the Air Force, and airliners, for Eastern, 
Braniff, TWA, Pacific Northern Airlines, etc. 


hrand Central is Western Distributor for 
right Aeronautical and handles their West 
oast service. Its engine overhaul and ac- 
essory shop is world famous. The company 
ervices executive transports, privately owned 
ircraft, specializes in custom interiors and 
irline Radio installations. 

S own airport, Grand Central Air Terminal, 
as Originally built by Curtiss-Wright in 1929 
t a cost of approximately $3,000,000.00. 









<ENIRA 


Immediate openings are available in both the Tucson Divisic 


and the Glendale Division for: Engineers, Draftsme! 


LENDALE, CALIFORNIA rd the Clandets Biviion for Eaginers, Breton 


RAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL Sheet Metal Mechanics, Inspectors, Clerical and mat 


For information write Personnel Manager, care of Execuli 


RAND CENTRAL GREW UP ON MERIT ALONE W' 'P 





SKILL and INTEGRIT 


ll employee benefits, high wage scales and excellent opportunities 
r advancement are enjoyed ‘in the security of Grand Central’s non- 
ion Open shop... Join our great Grand Central team, where both 
ployees and company go by the Golden Rule — “Do unto others as you 
wid have them do unto you”... An opportunity for you in a 
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TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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This division of Grand Central is located on 
Municipal Airport, Tucson, Arizona. The Com-, 
pany holds a long term lease on a magnifi- 
cent facility consisting of approximately 15 
acres of hangar and shop space under roof, 
plus an additional 118 acres of heavy 
reinforced concrete outdoor hangar space, 
piped with utilities and completely lighted 
for night work. In this healthy climate, more 
than 3500 are employed de-cocooning, modi- 
fying and overhauling B-29’s. The payroll 
here exceeds $1,000,000.00 monthly. The 
company owns all tools and equipment at the 
Tucson plant, including completely equipped 
engine, airplane and accessory shops. 


AIRCRAFT <©. 


isi@her classifications. We welcome applications from men 

new skill and integrity... For a good future with excellent TUCSO N, ARIZONA 
Portunities, why not join up with our growing company. 

now has an approximate $50,000,000.00 backlog. MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


istice, Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale 1, California | 
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Demonstrated at the school is the 
technique of forward air controller. 
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° Seconds after he hits the ground 
(above), he has his radio set up and 
is in business, directing air strikes. 


Mh-GnOt. 


Here’s a new kind of interservice education that is making 


a lot of sense to a lot of people—the Joint 


By John F. Loosbrock 


N THIRTY-THREE. years’ service 
this is the first time I’ve seen 
the Air Force make any kind of 
sense.” 

The speaker was a grizzled in- 
fantry colonel who had doughfoot- 
of-the-old-school written all over 
him. He was speaking to Air Force 
Brig. Gen. William Gross. That 
an Army officer of long service and 
obvious prejudices and predilections 
made this admission to an Air Force 
general, who is his junior by an un- 
comfortable number of years, is sig- 
nificant. But the significance is mul- 
tiplied by the circumstances. 

For General Gross is shepherding 
an experiment in interservice edu- 
cation that is making a lot of sense 
to a lot of people. He is commandant 
of the Joint Air-Ground Operations 
School at Southern Pines, N.C. Here, 
in a fast five-day indoctrination 





Air-Ground Operations School 


TEAM 


course, Army and Air Force officers 
in all grades get what is for many 
their first introduction to the knotty 
problems of air-ground cooperation. 
When you visit the school, which 
is housed in a leased hotel, your first 
impression is one of relaxation. It’s a 
relaxed place. Nobody is trying to 
sell anybody anything. You think. 
Then you prowl around, buttonhole 
the instructors, talk with the stu- 
dents, soak up the atmosphere. 
And you realize that a superb, if 
subtle, selling job is being done. It is 
superb because these men have a 
good product, tésted and proved on 
the battlefield. And as you talk 
with the most enthusiastic and 
dedicated group of instructors you’ve 
ever seen in a service school, you 
realize that the “sell” is good because 
these men know they have a good 
product. They believe in it because 
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in most cases thev’ve used it them- 
selves. 

“What about this controversy over 
close support?” you innocently ask 
a mixed bag of Army and Air Force 


veterans of Korea. You get stony 


stares, then grins. 

“What controversy? We didn’t 
know there was one until we got 
back to the States.” A stock question 
and a stock answer, you find, among 
men who learned together the hard 
Way. 

“Let’s put it this way,” drawled 
a veteran Mosquito pilot. “When I 
hit Tokyo on leave, I put up at a 
hotel full of Army guys. They were 
just back from Korea. I couldn’t buy 
a drink. Does that sound like contro- 
versy?” 

“That’s right,” said a lieutenant 
colonel wearing the crossed sabers 
and tank of the armored people. 
“We were so damned busy trying to 
stay on the peninsula that we didn't 
have time to get mad at anybody but 
the Reds.” He was one of the ad- 
visory mission that was caught in the 
original hassle. “Hell, we didn’t have 
to worry about target identification 


in those days. We just told the Air 


Force to bomb anything that looked 





The Joint Air-Ground Operations School is housed in Highland Pines Inn, 
a leased hotel at Southern Pines, N. C., close to Fort Bragg and Pope AF Base. 






















organized. It was bound to be the 
enemy.” 

Surprisingly enough, the Army in- 
structors are, if anything, more dedi- 
cated to the tactical airpower cause 
than their Air Force counterparts. 
Like an earnest young infantry 
major, veteran of a Joint Operations 
Center in Korea. 

“Show me a ground commander 
who doesn’t like airpower and [ll 
show you one who doesn’t know how 
to use it,” he said. “And he probably 
doesn’t know how to use his own 
organic weapons, either. Sure, in the 
early days we used airplanes like ar- 
tillery. We had to. Each division, 
thanks to ‘economy, hit Korea short 
one regimental combat team. Di- 
vision artillery was short one bat- 
terv per battalion. And each battery 
had four guns instead of six. There 
wasn't any corps artillery. 

“So we depended on airpower. 
And we began to depend on it too 
much. We forgot that, once our di- 
visions were up to strength, we had 
enough organic firepower to take 
care of most frontline targets. For 
example, few people realize that the 
weapons of a division, not counting 
small arms, can dump as much high 
























Brig. Gen. Henry J. D. Myer, artillery 
veteran of Korea, visits the JOC. 





Students and instructors quiz the for- 


ward air controller at a demonstration. 


explosive on a target in a single salvo 
as an F-51 can in 700 sorties. 

“Use vour organic weapons first. 
If they can’t cut it, then call on your 
air. We like to think we can take 
care of anything that comes within 
1.600 vards of us. Let the Air Force 
keep ‘em from getting that close. 
That’s all right with us. 

“Of course, sometimes you need 
a close support mission and need it 
bad. Especially if it calls for napalm. 
We havent figured out any other 
way to deliver that vet. 

“The people in Korea know all 
this. But new people are going over 
every day. And they don’t know it. 
That's one of the reasons we're trying 
to spread the gospel.” 

Each week an average of 100 
students go through the indoctrina- 
tion course. They get a quick look 
at the problems of air-ground team- 
work and how they’re being solved. 
The Bible is the Joint Training Di- 
rective for Air-Ground Operations, 


Sure, it’s a maneuver shot, but the 
idea is here—air and ground together. 
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The Guiding Star, a radar beam, ee (AN/CPN-4) has served 
iv ee. each Christmas since 
Symbols of the Season’s theme. : °48 in trouble spots 
P at, d Il La of the world, guiding 
eace on Lart O ] air men to safe landings 
; §° wilt to ns at Norman Wells, Arctic 
Circle, ’48; Tempelhof 
Airdrome, Berlin, ’49; 
Kimpo Air Base, Korea, ’50. 


Safe return, home again. 





prepared jointly by Office, Chief, 
Army Field Forces, Fortress Monroe, 
Va., and Headquarters, Tactical Air 
Command, Langley AFB, Va. 

The school is run by the Air 
Force, under the jurisdiction of TAC, 
but the faculty is about evenly split 
between Air Force and Army. Once 
a week a Marine from Cherry Point 
is invited as guest speaker, to give 
the pitch on their doctrine. As yet 
the Marines and Navy are not offi- 
cially represented on the staff, and 
only a few have taken the course. 
The staff would like to see more par- 
ticipation, both in teaching and in 
the student body, by both the Navy 
and the Marines. 

“But our most important func- 
tion,” said General Gross, “is to get 
these people together, to let them 
see that the guy in the different 
colored suit has neither horns nor 
hoofs.” Gross is a veteran B-17 man, 
who led the first bloody raid on 
Schweinfurt in the ETO and who 
now attacks a tactical aviation prob- 
lem with the same enthusiasm. 

The staff is hand-picked and, if 
student critiques are any criterion, is 
one of the best in the business. Two 
out of every three students say it is 
the best service school they have 
ever attended. 

The critiques are submitted anon- 
ymously, hence are quite revealing. 
Most are favorable. Wrote one Army 
lieutenant, “Hats off to the Air Force. 
If the Army was doing this, we'd 
be living in pup tents.” 

None of the staff is a “school man.” 
They’re operational people who talk 
operational language. There are no 
“school solutions,” as you discover 
at the panel sessions, where a mixed 
board of Army and Air Force in- 
structors handle hot questions hurled 
at them from the floor. 

There is no cut-and-dried una- 
nimity of opinion among the staff. 
For example, the knotty question of 
exactly who should control the tac- 
tical air effort and at what level is 
still a matter of debate. All of the 
Army people are not completely sold 
on the present setup. Almost every- 
one puts his finger on communica- 
tions as the weak link in close sup- 
port. The dissident, of course, is the 
communications expert, who says 
there is nothing wrong with the 
equipment—it’s the people who use it. 

To date the school has graduated 
almost 3,000 students, about evenly 
divided between company and field 
grades. Included are more than thirty 
general officers of both services. The 
Joint Air-Ground Operations School 
is geared to turn out about 5,000 
graduates per year, all in all an en- 
couraging start on an extremely 
tough problem. 
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Most USAF installations have openings in the wage board positions 
listed below. Applicants should apply directly to nearest AF base. Sal- 
aries of ungraded employees will be based on prevailing local wage scales. 


Aircraft Armament Servicer, Jr. Al- 
timeter Indicator Repairer, Assembly 
and Disassembly Line Mechanic, Jr. 
Auto Pilot and Flight Control Equip- 
ment Installer, Jr. Airframe Repairer, 
a/c Armament and Associated Equip- 
ment Servicer, Automatic Pilot and 
Flight Control Equipment Installer, 
Airspeed and Rate Climb Indicator 
Repairer, Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
eration Servicer, Auto Equipment 
Servicer, Auto Upholsterer, Auto Steel 
Body Repairer, Airframe Components 
Fabricator and Tester, Auto Electrical 
Mechanic, Auto Painter, Aqua Fuel 
Systems Operator. 

Diesel Operator (Stationary), Dry 
Cleaner, a/c Deficiency Specialist, 
Diesel Locomotive Engineer, Equip- 
ment Repairer, Engineering Equip- 
ment Operator, Electrician, Electrical 
Lineman, Engine Build-up Mechanic, 
Electronics Equipment Repairer, a/c 
Electronics Instrument Repairer, a/c 
Engine Accessories Test Operator, a/c 
Engine Mechanical Controls Repairer 
and Tester, a/c Engine Turbo Super- 
charger Repairer and Tester, Elec- 
tronic Test Equipment Assembler, 
Electronic Test Equipment Assembler 
and Operator, Electric Equipment Re- 
pairer, Electric Motor Repairer, a/c 
Engine Parts Repairer, a/c Engine 
Disassembly Washer, Electrician Elec- 
tronics Recording Systems Manufac- 
turing, Electronics Equipment Opera- 
tor, Experimental Rocket Sled Me- 
chanic, a/c Electrical and Industrial 
Flight Mechanic, Evaporative Cooler 
Servicer, Extractorman-Tumblerman, 
Electroplater, a/c Engine Block Test- 
er, a/c Engine Cylinder Repairer, a/c 
Engine Valve Seat Grinder, a/c En- 
gine Storage Conditioner, a/c Engine 
Sheetmetal Parts Repairer, Engine 
Lathe Operator, Electrical Control 
Repairer. 

Fuel System Operator, Firefighter 
a/c, a/c Fabric and Leather Worker, 
a/c Fuel and Lubricant Tester, Fore- 
man of Laborers, Flight Control Re- 
pairer, Freight. Loader, Finishing 
Worker, Garden Equipment Repairer, 
Glazier, a/c Gyro Instrument Repair- 
er, Grinding Machine Operator, High- 
lift and Fork Operator, a/c Hydraulic 
Repairer, Heating and Equipment Re- 
pairer, Heating Operating Engineer, 
Hand Tool Repairer, Heat Treater. 

Landing Gear Repairer, Locksmith, 
Laborer, Lithographic Pressman, Link 
Trainer Accessories Repairer, Link 
Trainer Radio Accessories Repair- 
er, Linotype Operator, Molder, a/c 
Maintenance Inspector, Machine Shop 


Foreman, Machinist, Mess Attend- 
ant, Mason, Multigraph Operator, 
Milling Machine Operator, Manufac- 
turing and Repair Inspector, Jr. Ma- 
chine Tool Repairer, Mobile Crane 
Operator, Maintenance Worker (Gen- 
eral), a/c Magneto Repairer, a/c Met- 
al Surface Repairer, Metal Polisher, 
Jr. Meteorological Equipment Repair- 
er, Negative Engraver. 

Offset Press Operator, a/c Optical 
Instrument Repairer, Office Appliance 
Repairer, Operating Engineer Sewage, 
Oiler, Jr. Oxygen Regulator Repairer, 
a/c Propeller Repairer, Plumber, 
Painter, a/c Painter, Doper and Fabric 
Worker, a/c Propeller Vibration Test- 
er, a/c Propeller Electric Whirl Test 
Operator, Prototype Test Instrument 
Manufacturer. 

Packers and Craters, Parachute Serv- 
icer, Plant Electrician and Foreman, 
Plate Grainer, Process Platemaker, a/c 
Parts Magnaflux Inspector, Products 
Testing Inspector, Powered Equip- 
ment Deficiency Specialist, Packer, 
Pantograph Operator. 

Power Collator Operator, Radio 
and Electronics Equipment Repairer 
Inspector, a/c Radio and Electrical 
Flight Repairer, Rocket Engine Re- 
pairer, Refrigeration and Air Condi- 
tioning Operator, Radio Repairman, 
a/c Radial Engine Line Assembler, 
Jr. a/c Radial Engine Sub Assembly, 
Jr. Radio Electronic Equipment Re- 
pairer, a/c Radio Repairer and In- 
staller, a/c Radio and Electronic Re- 
pairer and Installer, a/c Reclamation 
Worker, Spring Maker, Sandblaster, 
Synthetic Radar Trainer, Repairer, a/c 
Supercharger Repairer, a/c Service 
Mechanic, Steamfitter, a/c Sheet Met- 
al Workers, Simulated Weather Equip- 
ment Operator and Servicer, Strain 
Gauge Installer and Equipment Re- 
pairer (also helper), a/c Structures 
Test Mechanic Helper, Supply In- 
spector, a/c Sheet Metal Manufactur- 
ing and Repairing, Salvage Foreman, 
Sewage Operating Engineer (WB-1]1), 
Sign Painter, Statistical Quality Con- 
trol Inspector, Shipping Spray Painter. 

Aircraft Test Instrument Flight 
Equipment Designer, a/c Turret Serv- 
icer, Telephone Repairer and Cable 
Splicer, Tool, Jig and Fixture Maker, 
Toolkeeper and Issuer, Unsatisfactory 
Reports Inspector a/c, a/c Wood- 
worker, a/c Welder, Wind Tunnel 
Model and Test Equipment Installer, 
Warehouseman, a/c Welder and Heat 
Treater, Water Pumping Station Op- 
erator and Wheel and Brake Re- 
pairer. 
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Radio beams 


Radio beams never ice. The invisible 
beam of the RCA Microwave system can 
provide reliable communication channels 
through ice storms, lightning, wind, sleet 
and even amid falling trees. 

Repeater stations, usually built on hill- 
tops, spanning distances up to thirty-five 
miles, provide signal paths over moun- 
tains, rivers, swamps and rolling country- 
side. Each station picks up microwaves 
from its neighbor and focuses them like 
a searchlight at the next station. RCA 
Microwave systems eliminate pole lines, 
simplify right-of-way problems, elimi- 
mate line maintenance expense and cost 
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less per mile than any other type of 
system with comparable communication 
facilities. 


RCA Microwave with its “multiplex- 
ing” system can do many other things 
than provide two-way voice communi- 
cation. RCA Microwave can provide for 
remote control of switchgear, telemeter- 
ing (transmitting pictures of voltage, 
current, power and pressure meter read- 
ings), teleprinter, facsimile and many 
other services. 


Designed for unattended operation, 
RCA Microwave can be installed at 


EVER. ice! 


locations which are inaccessible for 
periods of several months. 

Are you missing a bet on RCA Micro- 
wave? It is being used by power and light 
companies, telegraph companies, high- 
way commissions, game commissions, 
pipeline companies and many others. 
RCA Microwave is quick and easy to in- 
stall. If you need reliable communications 
that can span long distances over any 
terrain and through all kinds of weather, 
let an RCA engineer survey your situa- 
tion. Find out how RCA Microwave can 
help solve your communication prob- 
lem. Investigate today. 


You'll find RCA Service Engineers with U. S. Air, Land and Sea Forces. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. WN.J. 
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RESIGNATION of AF Reserve commissions will be permitted on individual basis for 











non-EAD officers who meet one of following requirements: (1) undue hard- 


Ship (2) over-age in grade provided current appointment has been in effect 


three years (age limits are: Lt., 36; Capt., 42; Maj., 48; Lt. Col., 53; 
and Col. 55) (3) delay of a year or more in reporting for service. This 
applies to officers in critical occupations, key personnel, elected offi- 
cials of government, and those whose withdrawal would affect health, safety 
or welfare of community (4) eight years in Reserve including two years of 
active duty if current appointment has -been in effect three years (5) ten 
years in Reserve without active duty if current appointment has been in 
effect three years and (6) physical disqualification. 





EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENT for Aviation Cadet training has been lowered from two 





years college to high school diploma for active duty airmen to help meet 
needs for flying training during latter part of FY '52. 





TWENTY-SIX additional Air National Guard support units will be in active service 





by end of this year. . . 126th Bomb Wing, Light, former ANG unit with 
squadrons from Illinois and Missouri, left Langley AFB for duty in France 
- « « States whose ANG organizations have been ordered to active duty have 
been authorized to organize temporary units to prepare for return of per- 
manent units to State control. 





RESPONSIBILITY for operation and administration of AF ROTC program is being 





transferred from ConAC to Air University, transfer to take place over pe- 
riod of time. . . Estimated 1,100 college students in AF ROTC program with 
no prior military service who obtain baccalaureate degrees and complete 
training between Jan. 1 and March 23 '52, will be ordered into active mil- 
itary service within 90 days after graduation. . . Following graduation 
last June, approximately 5,000 newly-commissioned graduates of '51 AF ROTC 
class were called into service. 





MORE THAN 80 PERCENT of officers on active duty in USAF are from Reserve Forces. 








As of August’ 31, percentages of Regulars on active duty as compared with 
non=-Regulars were: Gen., 90.9 to 9.1; Col., 82.7 to 17.5; Lt. Col., 59.1 
to 40.9: Maj., 3647.t0 65.5; Capt., 15.4 to 84.6; lst Lt., 7.0 to 95.0; 
2nd Lt., 6.8 to 95.2. 




















36 PERCENT of rated officers in Voluntary Air Reserve are more than 3l years of 





age, 39 percent are from 29 to 31 years of age, and 25 percent are less 
than 29. Only 5 percent are under 26. . . 104,000 members of AF Reserve 
and 38,000 from ANG were ordered to active duty during FY '51. Of Reserve 
total, some 53,000 were formerly in Volunteer Air Reserve. 








UMT PLANS: USAF plans 26-week program. Exclusive of two weeks needed for induc- 





tion and discharge, program would be divided into two phases: Basic train- 
ing for eight weeks and specialist technical training for sixteen weeks. 
Tech courses would cover both “airmen career fields" and more specialized 
training in such subjects as intelligence, air traffic control, communica- 
tions, security, and law enforcement. Some of trainees will take on-the- 
job training with Regular AF units. When plan is fully operative, USAF 
would train approximately 186,000 trainees a year. 








CIVILIAN MOBILIZATION: Aircraft Industry has relaxed its hiring standards--age 











restrictions have been softened, experience and physical requirements have 


(Continued on page 48) 

















ion WMobiization VYlews CONTINUED 


become less rigid, and more women are being hired, according to late is- 
sues of "Manpower and Mobilization." Also, training is growing, although 
not yet extensive; working hours have been increased; and two and three 
shift operation is spreading. By June 1951, number engaged in manufacture 
of aircraft and parts had risen 191,700 above pre-Korea level for total of 
447,600, with anticipated 600,000 additional workers to be added by end of 
1952. USAF has announced an unsatisfied demand in this increasingly com- 
petitive and tightening labor market for engineers of many types--mechan- 
ical, aeronautical, electrical, industrial, etc. Draftsmen of various 
kinds, radar and electronics technicians, machinists, inspectors, office 
and clerical workers are among those reported again as difficult to re- 
cruit. For shortage occupations in USAF wage board positions (hourly or 
ungraded), see page 45. 





SPECIALTIES other than JAG, Chaplain or medical, in which direct Reserve appoint- 
ments are currently being offered under AF Manual 36-5 are as follows: 
Electronics Officer, Communications Officer, Research and Development Co- 
ordinator, Research Psychologist, Psychological Assistant, Machine Records 
Officer, Auditing Officer, Topographic Engineer, Weather Officer, Psycho- 
logical Warfare Officer, Foreign Languages Propaganda Officer, and Pro- 
curement Control and Production Officer. 





ACTIVATION OF 30 AF Reserve training center wings is scheduled during FY '52, 
with an assigned strength objective of 23,700. . . Under long range plan, 
four of the 48 Reserve field offices headquarters have been established at 
Harrisburg for Pennsylvania District, Indianapolis for Indiana District, 
Austin to supervise the Texas and New Mexico area, and San Francisco -for 
California District. . . 50 percent of Reservists recently interviewed in 
motor van stationed in downtown Macon, Ga., had gained additional educa- 
tion or a new occupation since separation from service. . . Test surveys 
of Reservists not on EAD in Dallas has been completed and survey workers 
plan to move on to Fort Worth. * 











CAMPAIGN to recruit 72,000 officers and enlisted personnel for women's services 
was launched on Armistice Day. Recruiting goal for WAF is 43,906... 
Minimum enlistment period for WAF has been lowered from four to three 
years. . . Replacement at USAF Headquarters of male airmen by WAF person- 
nel continues. To date, more than 250 male airmen have been released from 
Headquarters duty and replaced by WAFs. 


FOUR fighter bomber wings, all former ANG units, which have been transferred 
from SAC to TAC are: 13lst and 146th, stationed at George AFB: 132nd, Dow 
AFB; and 108th presently at Turner AFB. 108th will move shortly to God- 
man AFB, Ky. TAC will assume jurisdiction over George and Dow AFBs. . . 
USAF plans to activate two additional air bases in near future, one at 
Kinross, Mich., and one at Victoria, Tex. 





PERSONNEL receiving assignments at Craig AFB, Selma, Ala., or Spence Field at 
Moultrie, Ga., have been warned to leave the family at home. Housing in 
those areas is reported as almost non-existent and no relief from this 
Situation is expected in near future. 





APPROXIMATELY 200 OFFICERS of ADC are receiving special instruction at Aircraft 
Controller School, Tyndall AFB, Fla., for training and supervision of 
civilian volunteers of Ground Observer Corps. . . Headquarters is encour-= 
aging use of CAP personnel, on voluntary basis, in training exercises for 
Ground Observer Corps. . . Arrangements have been completed whereby CAP's 
eligible members may participate in USAF Extension Course Institute. 
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He’s banking on the ground crew’s 


Another Example of 

“Creative Engineering” from Greer 
Greer’s Standard Hydraulic Accessories Test 
Machine accurately checks the performance 
of hydraulic valves, pressure regulators, ac- 
tuating cylinders, accumulators, hose lines, 
hand pumps, etc., operating at pressures up 
to 3400 psi and flow capacities to 20 gpm. 
A foot-pump circuit is provided for static and 


HEN A BOMBER PILOT circles in 

to land, he doesn’t take time out 
to wonder if his ship will answer the 
controls. He knows the safety of his 
landing was assured before he left 
the ground—by the careful men of 
the ground crew and the dependable 
test equipment they used to check 
his plane. 


The maintenance and testing ma- 
chines made by Greer are incredibly 
accurate; they are designed and 
built to take the human element out 
of testing. It is precision equipment, 
famous for simple, rapid, depend- 


know-how 


able operation under all conditions. 


Greer equipment is for all types 
of military aircraft, and for commer- 
cial and private planes as well. We 
are prepared to equip a complete 
maintenance shop with standard 
Greer machines. In addition, we of- 
fer a service for those who require 
special equipment for special jobs. 


Write on your company letter- 
head or call. Our staff of creative 
engineers will meet with you at your 
convenience. There is no charge for 
this service, nor obligation. 


leakage tests. Write for complete data sheet. Known the World Over for Accuracy, Dependability and Service 


GREER HYDRAULICS INC. - 458 EIGHTEENTH STREET - BROOKLYN 15, NEW YORK 


Field Office: Greer Hydraulics, Inc., 298 Commercial Bldg., Dayton, O. * Representatives: Thomson Engineering Service, 708 Hemphill St., Fort Worth 4, Tex. © Harold E. Webb, 
918 N. Kenilworth Ave., Glendale 2, Cal. * Daun & Bleck, Rua Dos Fanqueiros, 262,1° Lisbon, Port. * Astra Aircraft Corp., 29-31 Simmonds St. Ext., Johannesburg, South Africa. 
































230-gallon Fletcher tip tanks on 
the Lockheed F-94B fighter. 








Jet fighters are flying faster, penetrating 
deeper, aided by wing tip fuel tanks of in- 
creased capacity and improved aerodynamic 
design. As a major designer and producer of 
these tanks, Fletcher is proud of their stake 
in the magnificent defense job being carried 





out by the Air Force. = 
On the other side of the defense picture 
Fletcher introduces their FD25 ‘‘DE- 
FENDER,” a new concept in air-ground : 
fighter aircraft. Carrying the punch of a heavy 
tank at one-twentieth the cost.of such a tank. Le 
, the tiny “DEFENDER” becomes an ex- d 
tremely effective countermeasure against the 
The Fletcher FD25 “DEFENDER” shown with the its 4 40.000* ee 8 — 
various explosive loading combinations it carries. neal , _—" ae Sar ae oe 
hands of the potential enemy. ol 
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Hletcher viation Corporation 
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PASADENA CALIFORNIA t 
Pulling Wings on the World 











AFA Queen Janet Nix receives “AFA Week” proclamation 
from Mayor D’Alesandro with Charles Pureell’s approval. W. Purcell after 


AFA NEWS 





Baltimore Proclaims AFA Week 


Largest city in Maryland goes all-out to cooperate with AFA 
during week-long airpower demonstration in November 


“Whereas, the needs. for preserving 
our national strength in the gurrent un- 
rest and uncertainty which grips the 
world must be recognized by all of our 
oeople, and is not only of importance to 
the City, State and Nation but also to 
every individual citizen. 

“Now, therefore, I, Thomas D’Ales- 
andro, Jr., Mayor of the City of Balti- 
more, do hereby designate the week of 
October 29 through November 8, 1951, 
us Air Force Association Week in Balti- 
more, and do urgently request all citi- 
zens to view the various activities and 
ceremonies being arranged by the Air 
Force Association during this desig- 
nated week .. .” 


Mayor D’Alesandro’s proclamation — 


touched off one of the most airpower- 
packed weeks yet sponsored by an AFA 
unit. Every type of aviation exhibit 
jammed the administration building at 
Baltimore’s Friendship Airport, attract- 
ing thousands of spectators to the six- 
day display. 

Miss Janet Nix, named Miss AFA of 
Baltimore received the proclamation 
from the mayor and reigned throughout 
the week. 

A testimonial dinner, given by the 
Baltimore Squadron on Friday night, 
November 2, honored outgoing Squad- 
ron Commander Charles Purcell. The 


way civic and government officials de- 
fined the aims of AFA, as each man took 
his turn at the microphone, testified to 
the effectiveness of the Squadron’s ef- 
forts during the past year in making 
Baltimore airpower-conscious. 

George D. Hardy, AFA Regional Vice 
President, administered the oath of of- 
fice to Purcell, who succeeds John Mar- 
shall Boone as Wing Commander of 
Maryland. 

Col. Richard C. O’Connell was toast- 
master and Gen. Donald H. Connolly 
made the welcoming remarks. Col. J. 
Francis Taylor, Jr., Deputy for Air De- 
fense, ARDC, spoke on the composition 
and duties of the command. 

Ralph Whitener, AFA Organizational 
Director, reported on ‘the Association 
and its activities. Chairman Meir Wilen- 
sky was assisted by a number of Squad- 
ron members. 

John Warner, former Squadron secre- 
tary, was appointed by Purcell to serve 
as Squadron Commander during the re- 
maining term of office. 

An Airpower Ball at the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory on Saturday night cli- 
maxed the week’s festivities. The Air 
Force dance band and Rudy Killians’ 
orchestra played for dancing. 

The far-famed AF Ceremonial Drill 
Team perfaymed during an intermission. 


George D. Hardy, left, Regional VP, congratulates Charles 
installing him as Wing Commander. 


Airpower exhibits at Friendship Air- 
port during AFA Week attracted 
thousands to the Baltimore terminal. 


August “Gus” Duda of Toledo, Ohio, 
has joined the National Headquarters 
staff of AFA as Organizational Assist- 
ant. Duda is especially qualified to 
work out of Washington in handling 
Wing and Squadron liaison. During 
the past year he was Ohio Wing Com- 
mander and had earlier been Com- 
mander of the Toledo Squadron. He 
served with the Fifth Air Force dur- 
ing World War II, as a T/Sgt. 
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AFA NEWS continue 
Airman of the Month 


AFA leaders in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island recently joined forces with 
officials of Otis AFB in selecting the 
Eastern Seaboard “Airman of the 
Month” and seeing that he and his love- 
ly wife got royal treatment for twenty- 
four memorable hours. 

A phone call to New England Re- 
gional Vice President Bill Hadley 
started things off. Maj. Frank Campbell 
wanted AFA help in boosting the morale 
of the airmen at Otis AFB. After sev- 
eral such phone conferences, the “Air- 
man of the Month” plan came forth. 

The men were asked to consider many 
factors in naming their top airman. The 
nominees were reviewed by a special 
board, and the outstanding man was 
then tapped for the honor. 

M/Sgt. Joseph W. Pennini of Rock- 
land, Mass., was picked as first “Airman 
of the Month.” Almost before he realized 
what had happened, a special car was 
carrying the sergeant and Mrs. Pennini 
to nearby Providence, R. I., where com- 
plimentary rooms and dinner awaited 
them at the Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel. 

Afterward the Penninis were whisked 
off to Loew’s State Theater, where 
Loew’s picked up the tab. Next morning 
they were allowed to sleep as late as 
they wished and then were treated to 
the hotel’s best breakfast. 

Rhode Island Wing Commander 
Marcello Tropea and Douglas MacLeod, 
Commander of the Providence AFA 
Squadron, arranged a luncheon at Hum- 
mocks Grille, famed seafood rendez- 
vous in Providence, where AFA units 
honored the Penninis. Reserved seats ut 
the Brown-Holy Cross football game 
that afternoon, compliments of Brown 
University, climaxed the 24-hour “Cin- 
derella Day.” 

Much credit is due these thoughtful 
AFA’ers and business firms who con- 
tributed so much to the enjoyment of 
this Air Force couple. 











C. McClain, Assistant District Attorney of Philadelphia, adds 
his name to the 1,000 signatures obtained by the Philadel- 
phia Squadron for the “Crusade for Freedom.” AFA’ers 
James Gilboy, Elizabeth MacKenzie, and I. Bridsky, Sqdn. 
CO wait their turn. The Squadron raised $167 for Crusade. 
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Rhode Island Wing and Squadron officials welcome Eastern Seaboard’s “Airman 
of the Month,” M/Sgt. Joseph Pennini, of Otis AFB. It’s royal treatment for 
the sergeant and his wife here at famous Hummocks Grille in Providence, R. I. 
This was just a sample of the hospitality the couple enjoyed during their twenty- 
four Cinderella hours as guests of friendly AFA’ers and businessmen of the city. 


AFA Helps Toledo 


“On behalf of the city of Toledo, the 
Mayor, and myself, I wish to thank the 
Toledo Squadron of AFA and its mem- 
bers for their time and effort put forth 
in acquainting the citizens of our city 
with the facts concerning the airport 
bond issue. The results of the voting 
for this indicates the success of your 
efforts.” 

This recent letter from Arnold V. 
Finch, Toledo City Manager, to Larry 
G. Hastings, Commander of the Toledo 
(Joe E. Brown) Squadron, climaxed a 
long struggle to approve construction 
of a modern airport for the city. 

After closely following developments 
in modern transport planes, the Toledo 
AFA unit put its full effort behind the 
campaign so convincingly that the city 
will now get its modern airport. 

There no doubt are, or will be other 
cities faced with problems like Toledo’s 
—cities in which there are AFA squad- 
rons. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The Air Force Association mourns 
the death on August 28 of Victor 
U. Bayers, recipient of one of the 
1951 AFA Family Awards for out- 
standing service to the Association 
and airpower. Mr. Bayers, whose 
home was Pittsfield, Me., was hon- 
ored for conducting Phase One of 
the Association’s Airability Pro- 
gram, though he was the only AFA 
member living in that area. He 
died before the award reached 
him, however, and the medal was 
given to his son, Victor, Jr. 





If any AFA unit would like more de- 
tails of how this Toledo unit helped 
with its municipal airport bond issue, 
Larry Hastings will gladly pass on full 
information upon request. You may 
write him at 3855 Lockwood Ave., 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 


An interstate Hallowe’en party at Chicago Squadron 41’s 
club climaxed the Great Lakes Regional conference. George 
Anderl, Chicago Group CO, (center) with (1 to r.) George 
Wilson, Squadron CO: Frank Ward, Regional VP; Bill Amos, 
Michigan Wing CO; and Morry Worshill, Illinois Wing CO. 











In one respect at least, Delco Radio is like our fine- 
feathered friend, the ostrich . . . too conspicuous 
to be overlooked. You see, Delco radios are in use 
everywhere today .. . in countless thousands of 
passenger cars, trucks, buses and other vehicles. 


Yes, the same assembly lines that turned out vast 
quantities of radio and electronic equipment in 
World War II are now producing for peace at an 
even greater rate ... nearly 2,000,000 radio sets 
in 1950 alone! 


Our object in telling you this? It’s simply to let 
you know that Delco Radio is better equipped 
than ever to produce for America’s armed forces. 
Our special talents, rich experience and broad 
facilities are now, as always, at Uncle Sam’s dis- 
posal. Delco Radio Division is reporting for duty! 


Delco Radio 


DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 
















EVERY American Jet engine flying today 
is equipped with PESCO Fuel Pumps 


Ever since the emergency call came in 1941 for a failure-proof fuel 


pump that would stand up and deliver fuel to jet engines under , 
conditions never before encountered, Pesco has paced the industry if 
in the development of high-pressure fuel pumps. r 

Pesco designed and built the first fuel pump for the first American- V 


built jet engine, and since then new models have come from Pesco 
engineering laboratories in rapid succession to meet the fast-changing 
and exacting demands of the military. 

Today, every American jet engine in the air is equipped with 
Pesco fuel pumps. A few representative models are shown above. 
They range from the first simple, single element pump that produced 
275 gph at 100 psi, to today’s double element (main and emergency 
pump in a single housing) pump that delivers nearly 2000 gph at 
1200 psi. 

Setting the pace for jet engine fuel pump development is only one 
of Pesco’s important contributions to safer, faster, more dependable 
aircraft. It is experience that can be of real help to you. 

Why not call Pesco today. 














PRODUCTS DIVISION BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
24700 NORTH MILES ROAD BEDFORD, OHIO 





AFA NEWS. 


CONTINUED 





Lt. G. I. Alberts, recalled Worcester, 
Mass. AFA’er, discusses plans for 
Tokyo Squadron with AFA President 
Harold Stuart during Stuart’s recent 
trip to Japan and Korea. 


Tokyo Squadron Planned 


In a few days, AFA will charter its 
first Far East unit, a Tokyo Squadron. 
Oddly enough, not too many years ago 
some of the organizers of this Squadron 
were flying bombers and fighters over 
that city, with a far different purpose 
from the one they now have—promoting 
better community acceptance and more 
enlightened understanding of American 
airpower. 

The AFA organizing campaign in Ja- 
pan is headed by Lt. G. I. Alberts of 
the 6003d Base Flight Squadron, FEAF. 
Lieutenant Alberts was an active. AFA 
member in Worcester, Mass., before he 
was recalled to active duty some 


Rex Lentz, center, Texas Wing Commander, was host at a 
luncheon honoring Ass’t AF Secretary Eugene Zuckert, 
right. Left, Maj. Gen. Charles E. Thomas, CG of 14th AF. 


Frank N. Miller, left, commander of the Lansing, Mich., AFA Squadron, pre- 
sents the Hays Memorial Trophy to Lt. Col. S. W. Karr, CAP, for outstanding 


service as commander of “Operation Showdown. 


” Recognition was given in con- 


nection with Squadron’s Airability program. Squadron Treasurer Bert Brady, 
second from left, and Col. Lewis Edwards, Michigan CAP CO, seem to approve. 


months ago. He looked for a way to 
extend AFA activities to the Far East. 

Lieutenant Alberts seized on the op- 
portunity of organizing the Squadron 
while AFA President Harold Stuart was 
visiting recently in Japan and Korea. 
During that time, Stuart attended sev- 
eral AFA meetings in Tokyo, explain- 
ing the aims and purposes of the As- 
sociation and pointing out the need for 
a Tokyo Squadron. 

Charlotte Knight, of Collier's Far 
East staff, who for several years was 
Air Force Magazine’s Far East Editor, 
has been very helpful in the organiza- 
tion of the Tokyo unit, and has attended 
several of the organizational meetings. 

Maj. Gen. S. R. Brentnall, vice com- 


mander of FEAF and a close friend of, 


Stuart, also attended one of the recent 
AFA meetings. 

Meetings of the proposed Tokyo AFA 
Squadron are being held the second 
Wednesday of each month in Room A, 
Fifth Floor, Ernie Pyle Theater Build- 
ing. 

Lieutenant Alberts can be reached at 
the following telephones for additional 
information on AFA activities in the 
Far East: Cargo 462, Haneda AFB 
(days), and 5799-479, Room 320, Tokyo 
Electric Building (nights). 

Air Force men and women in the Far 
East are urged to contact the lieutenant 
and join either the Tokyo Squadron, or 
one of the other Far East Squadrons 
which are now being planned by Lieu- 
tenant Alberts and his committee. 


- Pat Hays, left, and Wilbern Williamson, AF ROTC Cadets 
at Oklahoma A & M College, go into a 45° bank during 
initiation into Arnold Air Society, a Cadet fraternity. 
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Stripped Jet Speeds Engine Checks 


Flight engineers have made an ugly 
duckling of a once-proud jet, stripping 
off its wings, canopy, landing gear, and 
tail assembly. Lockheed technicians use 
the earthbound rig to test new jet en- 


gines, saving up to three days per air- 
craft in the manufacturing span for new 
F-94s and T-33s. Engines can be in- 
stalled in the pre-flight test unit in 
minutes, 


GI Test Stand 


Under the guiding genius of a Lang- 
ley AFB airman, odds and ends from 
the scrap heap have turned into a ma- 
chinegun test stand. The stand allows 
test firing of .50 calibers before the 
guns are installed in aircraft. This way 
malfunctions can be quickly spotted and 
corrected. T/Sgt. Wesley D. Haworth, 
parent of the project, spent two years 
scrounging parts and ironing out bugs 
before the rack worked as he wanted. 
A time saving of an hour per gun is 
claimed for the stand, which has also 
proved helpful in training armament 
people. The sergeant has received a 
group commendation. 


High Speed, Night Shutter Snappers 


New techniques now enable AF pho- 
tographers flying at top speeds to snap 
night photos as good as any taken in 
best daylight conditions. The Lake St. 
Clair shore, near Selfridge AFB, Mich., 


was caught from an RB-45 at 500 mph 
in a recent test flight. Credit goes to 
Col. George W. Goddard of Wright Air 
Development Center, who came up 
with new shutter and flash gear. 
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Better MTU Break 


Production time for mobile training 
units like the one for C-119 Flying Box- 
cars this Fairchild representative _ is 
showing airmen has been whittled to 
less than five months, as against up to 
2% years during WW II. MTUs simu- 
late normal and emergency conditions. 


Jet Field-Checking 


A three-man test cell crew at Neubiberg 
Air Base, Germany, now cuts delay and 
expense of shipping jets back to the 
US for overhaul, and more than doubles 
the time engines can be kept in opera- 
tion before a complete re-do. Field- 
checking jet engines for bad parts and 
excessive vibration is part of a program 
scheduled for AF-wide use. 
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MiICKERS VARIABLE 


DISPLACEMENT 
PISTON TYPE PUMP 







Automatically increases 

or decreases volume of 

oil delivered as. required 
by hydraulic system 





MICKE R$ Incorporated . 1526 oAKMAN Bivp. - DETROIT 32, MICH. 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921 


efficient 


hydraulic power 


Holder of the official world’s speed record, the Air Force 
North American Aviation F-86 Sabre uses the Vickers 
Variable Displacement Piston Type Pump shown at the left 
to supply 3,000 psi hydraulic power for the main hydraulic 
system. This pump automatically regulates its delivery to the 
volume required by the hydraulic system ... excess fluid is 
never pumped and horsepower requirement is minimized. 
Pre-set system pressure is automatically maintained at all 
times regardless of volume or rpm variations. Volumetric 
efficiency (96%) and over-all efficiency (92%) are very 
high. @ Write for new Bulletin A-5200. 
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orld’s Loudest Siren Wails 72 Miles 


On a clear day you can hear this fellow 
soller 7% miles away. USAF officers cast 

critical eye on the new air raid siren 
built by Chrysler, and billed as the 
oudest ever designed. Four have al- 
eady been accepted by the Air Force 
or use outside the ZI. The sirens, which 


Shake ‘Em, Charlie 


Vorking like a giant cocktail shaker, 
his test tower is used to study vibra- 
ion effects on aircraft and guided mis- 
tile components. The tower can shake 
un object from one to fifteen times a 
second, with each motion up to five feet 
n length. Said to be the only one of 
ts kind in the country today, this Bell 
ircraft tower at Buffalo, N. Y., is built 
Mf structural steel framework and is 40 
eet high, 15 feet square. By pre-testing 
aircraft parts, weighing up to 3,000 
pounds, flight engineers get a good idea 
of the sort of buffeting supersonic craft 
ake at high speeds and altitudes. Test 
‘omponents are hung from shock cords 
that are attached to nitrogen-driven 
pistons. One of these is anchored to the 


base of the tower while the other is 


5 


suspended from a cross beam at the top 
of the structure. Such testing saves 


Fmoney and, more important, time. 
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speak in a 170 decibel voice, rotate on 
their bases once each minute and blan- 
ket a circular area of 15-mile diameter 
with their deep-throated roar. A six- 
bladed rotary chopper, a 140 hp engine, 
and 3,200 rpm combine to produce this 
uncivilized racket. 





New Fins for Tanks 


Wing-tip tanks with fins on them give 
added lateral stability to Lockheed P2V 
Neptunes. The fins also steer the tanks 
clear when the tanks are dropped from 
the Navy antisubmarine planes. Produc- 
tion models of the units carry fuel, elec- 
tronic gear, and a searchlight. 


Speediest Pair 


No, not a mother plane shepherding her 
gleaming offspring. Just the fastest 
known bomber and the speediest fighter 
in the world—the Boeing B-47 Stratojet 
and the North American F-86 Sabre. 
*Six GE J-47 jet engines fly the 185,000 
pound bomber at more than 600 mph. 
One of the J-47 units makes the Sabre 
more than a match for enemy MIGs. 





TECHNIQUE 


Halogen Hunter 


Testing for contaminating vapors in 
oxygen bottles becomes a routine mat- 
ter with the pistol-like detector General 
Electric is now making. The long, thin 
probe of the detector is inserted into 
each cylinder, quickly telling the oper- 
ator which containers should be rejected 
as unsterile. 


Trainees Ride F-51s 


New job for the F-51 Mustang is high 
speed instrument trainer. TEMCO is 
now delivering converted models of the 
famous fighter and fighter bomber of 
both World War II and the Korean war 
to the Air Training Command. The two- 
place aircraft is now designated TF-51L. 








No Room for Bugs in This Set 


Vest pocket radar stations, for use in extremely advanced type 
aircraft are being built by Ryan Aeronautical Co. So small 
they almost fit into a brief case, these completely automatic 
radar sets have the same information-gathering and transmitting 
ability as their huge brothers aboard ships and at military bases. 
Tubes, resistors, and coils no larger than a paper clip are pack- 
aged in a maze of wiring, with some strands as fine as 3/1000ths 
inches. Electronics men must use jewelers’ tools and magnifiers 
to wire the tiny circuits. Temperature control, vibration, and 
shock problems were bugs to be overcome before the units be- 
came practical. 


















2 GREAT 
POLICIES for 


PREFERRED AIR FORCE PERSONNEL 


On Active or Inactive Status 


Immediate savings up to 30% Covers everything personal any- 
on this complete, low cost auto- Where in the U. S. or abroad. 
mobile policy . . Protection Completely protects your house- 


“ a , clothing, if Al 
against loss from bodily injury hold goods, clothing, uniforms 


i j F: valuable 
and property damage liability ... a ny ee 
medical payments . . . accidental 
death . . . comprehensive personal 
liability . . . comprehensive fire 
and theft coverage. Covers col- 
lision damage to your car. Covers 
towing. Especially designed for 
preferred members of the Air 
Force. 


personal effects. 
insures against 14 named perils! 
Transportation, burglary, van- 
dalism, fire, aircraft, riot, robbery, 
earthquake and extended cover- 
age. Greatest protection for the 
lowest cost. First $2000 coverage 
for 25 dollars per year. Additional 
coverage at much lower rate. No 
deductible clauses. 


IMMEDIATE SAVINGS 
TO 30% —COMPLETE COVERAGE 








FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 











INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 




















TECH TAK 


By Helena Redmond 


Off the classified list is the J-44 turbo-jet engine, a 
tidy package some six feet long and twenty-two inches 
in diameter, and able to develop 1,000 pounds thrust. 
For use by both Navy and USAF, the J-44 weighs 
only 325 pounds, complete with accessories. Fairchild 
is now producing the small jet, on which design work 
began more than three years ago. 





When today’s aircraft catch fire, it’s more a slow- 
burning explosion than a fire. That’s one reason the 
AF has ordered three types of newly-developed crash 
fire trucks. These—the O-10 and O-11A (water-foam 
trucks) and the O-6 (a carbon dioxide rig ) —are calcu- 
lated to get there faster, stand up to the fiercest blaze, 
and operate equally well from tropics to Arctic. The 
fully loaded O-10, for instance, can hit 60 mph from 
a standing start in 61 seconds—about twice the ac- 
celeration of the average cargo vehicle. The O-10’s 
pumps can empty the 600 gallon tanks in less than 
two minutes. 





Center-of-gravity mounting points the way toward 
more completely shock-proofing high precision con- 
trols in tomorrow’s jets. The new mounting designed 
by General Electric engineers, working with the Naval 
Bureau of Aeronautics, is a small platform suspended 
by a coil spring at each corner. The control to be 
balanced is fastened on the mount so its center of grav- 
ity is an equal distance from each spring, and in the 
same geofnetric plane. The springs are metal layers of 
varying thicknesses, with differing reactions to vibra- 
tion, and tend to snub out resonant vibrations. 





Northrop flight mechanics report a complete jet 
power plant change in twenty minutes and fifty sec- 
onds. The Scorpion F-89 used in the time trial was in 
flight status at the start and finish of the engine change. 
Five Northrop men, at Edwards AFB, Calif., made the 
quick switch, using only regular-tools and the special 
gear that comes on AF delivery with each of the twin- 
jet, all-weather interceptors. 


& 





High altitude stress, pilot-wise, remains a problem, 
but AF medics keep whittling away at it. New tech- 
niques of resistance may result from a device that 
measures arterial pulse waves. Developed by the 
School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph AFB, Tex., 
the mechanism translates the movements of arterial 
walls into electrical signals, using a gadget originally 
designed for phonograph pick-ups. 





You can’t do much about weather outside your air- 
plane, but technicians have now moved to elimjnate 
snowstorms and other foul weather conditions inside 
the cabins of high-speed jets. Rain and fog inside, 
caused by excessive moisture, have long plagued jet 
pilots. Conditions are worst on hot, humid days, pi- 
lots report, up to and down from 10,000 feet. Boeing’s 
“Gushing Gertie,” a four-pound centrifugal-type water 
separator with cyclonic rotor attachment, now elimi- 
nates 80 percent of moisture from outside air coming 
into the cabin. 

















The increasing use of Aeroprops on Air Force and Navy 
aircraft has resulted in an accelerated service program. 
Technical representatives who are qualified service engi- 
neers are available and being assigned to military bases 
at widespread locations. 

In addition, the Aeroproducts service program is training 
military specialists qualified to install, maintain, and 
operate Aeroprops. Service literature, technical bulletins 
and parts catalogs keep in step with design and produc- 
tion changes. 

This is an expanding program—expanding rapidly to 
fill the needs of the armed forces. It is a program designed 
to meet the service needs of the military forces. 
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Did you ever see a dream FLYING? 
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Take a look 


at the new 
Kidde Compressor. . . 





The new Kidde compressor is really the dream of % 
pneumatics engineers come true. It provides plenty 
of pressure at 35,000 feet (from ambient pressure 
one cfm of free air compressed to 3,000 psi). At 
sea level it will deliver four cfm of free air. com- 
pressed to 3,000 psi. 
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Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 1212 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. det 
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Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. ' 








HEY EDDIE! HEY FLOOGIE!: We're tryin 

to get in touch with a couple name 

either McAden or McEden—Eddie and 
Ruth. He called her “Floogie.” We be- 
came friends with them while stationed 
at Malden AAB, Mo., and think Eddie 
may have been transferred to the infan- 
try early in 1945. Wayne and Brownie 
— 321 Maypole Road, Upper Dar- 

y, Pa. 


INSIGNIA CONTEST: Pfc. William A. 
Palmer, Hq. Sqdn., 443d ABG, Donald- 
son AFB, Greenville, S.C., has been 
named winner of the 18th Air Force 
insignia contest. Pfc. Palmer’s design, 
selected from some 150 entries, will be 
displayed on flags, speakers’ stands, let- 
terheads, and books published by the 
18th. It won’t be made into a shoulder 
patch, however. Here’s what the em- 
lem looks like: 


WHERE’S SHACK?: Anybody know the 
present whereabouts of Lt. Ed Shack of 
Berlin Airlift and “Fassberg Diary” 
fame? M/Sgt. Jake Schuffert, Hq. 
7 Andrews AFB, Washington 25, 


PAGING JOHN H. SMITH: I’m trying to 
locate John H. Smith, who was a Ist 
Lieutenant pilot with the 357th Fighter 
Group, 4634 Fighter Sqdn., when I left 
Germany in 1946. His hometown was 
Herron, Ill. Charles E. Parker, 1527 
McKinstry, Detroit 9, Mich. 


“IRISH” HUNTING FOR STREANY: I'd like 
to contact Frank Streany of the 320th 
Bomb Group. I believe he lives in Cro- 
ton-on-Hudson, N.Y. Frank “Irish” 
O’Toole, 5706 Belmar Terrace, Phila- 
delphia 43. 


MISSING P-38 PILOT: Would any of your 
readers have any information about my 
son James A. Bauman, P-38 pilot, who 
disappeared during gunnery practice off 
Oceanside, Calif., on : 6, 1943? No 
trace was ever found of him or the 
plane, and since it was wartime, many 
details were withheld. Jimmy enlisted 
from Illinois and was commissioned at 
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Where the Gang sets together 


LOOKING FOR SOMEONE? ANY ANNOUNCEMENTS TO MAKE? WRITE 
RENDEZVOUS AND RENDEZVOUS READERS WILL WRITE YOU. 


Luke Field in October 1942. When he 
disappeared, he was stationed at San 
Diego and waiting for orders to report 
to Alaska with the 300th Fighter Sqdn. 
I'll greatly appreciate any news you can 
obtain about my son. Alma G. Bauman, 
P.O. Box 1312, Coolidge, Ariz. 


6TH BOMB GROUP: I’d like to hear from 
anyone who was in the 40th Bomb 
Sqdn., 6th Bomb Group, before Febru- 
ary 1946. Pfc. Norman E. Klepper, 73d 
Motor Vehicle Sqdn., 73d A/D Wing 
Depot, APO 10, N.Y. 


7TH BOMB GROUP: Kindly tell me how 
I can find out when my old outfit, the 
7th Bomb Group (H), convenes, and 
also if this organization has ever held a 
reunion. Many thanks. Lawrence F. 
Heuser, 8627 Santa Calara Drive, Dal- 
las, Tex. 


SQUADRON SONG: In the Poets’ Corner 
this month appears the official song of 
the 9lst Air Refueling Sqdn., a catchy 
ditty that goes to the tune of “The 
Thing.” It was composed by Capt. Rob- 
ert Hall and Ist Lt. Howard L. Cros- 
white. Now that we’ve heard from the 

ilots, bombardiers, and air refuelers, 

ow about something from navigators, 
gunners, and mechanics? 

(see adjoining column) 


UNIT HISTORIES 


368TH FIGHTER GROUP: What’s the deal 
on a unit history for the 368th Fighter 
Group? Edward E. Vince, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, c/o Social Service 
Dept., Roanoke, Va. 


466TH BOMB GROUP: I'd like to know if 
the 466th Bomb Group (H) of the 8th 
AF ever published a unit history of an 
kind? James Otto Auman, 352 Churc 
St., St. Mary’s, Pa. 


310TH BOMB GROUP: I’m not sure if my 
group, the 310th Bomb Group (M), 
ever published a unit history. This was 
a B-25 group in the Mediterranean the- 
ater, and I was a member of the 381st 
Bomb Sqdn. M/Sgt. W. J. Malloy, 
6520th ABG, Bedford, Mass. 


301ST BOMB GROUP: Anybody know if 
there ever was a group history or a 
squadron history for the 353d Bomb 
Sqdn., 301lst Bomb Group, and if so 
where I could buy one? Vern M. Elston, 
— Western Road, Unit 152, Flint 6, 
Mich. 


HELL’S ANGELS: History of 303d Bomb 
Gp., 427th Bomb Sqdn., will go to 
press early in 1952. It will be illustrated 
and will include summary of 303d Gp. 
as well as 358th, 359th, and 360th 
Sqdns. Pix will include maintenance, 
armament flight, and lead crews, and 
mission summaries. Anyone interested 
in a copy should write Robert W. Sheets, 
2791 S.W. Montgomery, Portland 1, Ore. 


momo ROOM BOOM BOOM snemnmeneoe 


As I was flying through the air 
One bright and sunny day, 
I saw a great big aeroplane 
With tanks in its bomb bay. 
I flew right up and looked at it 
And much to my surprise, 
I discovered a BOOM BOOM BOOM 


Right before my eyes. 


I moved a little nearer 
To get a better view 
I called the operator 
To see what he could do. 
He said, “Come on in closer, 
ll fill it up for you— 
I'll gas your tanks and check your 
tires 
And wipe your windshield too.” 


I flew up close and hooked right on 
And started in to fill. 
I flew a tight formation till. 
The gas began to spill. 
I tried to make a breakaway, 
I was a desperate Schmoe, 
But I was stuck to that BOOM BOOM 
BOOM, 
It wouldn't let me go. 





It filled the tanks, it filled the wings, 
It filled the cockpit too. - 
It ran all over the goddam crate 
And nearly drowned my crew. 
The tanker pilot asked me if 
I had enough to last. 
I said, “Turn off that BOOM 
BOOM BOOM 
I’m up to my ears in gas.” 


I hit the panic button—. 
That’s SOP, you know. 
I told the crew to bail out, 
The ground was far below. 
And as our silk was rippling, 
The tanker cruised away. 
As far as I know that BOOM BOOM 
BOOM 
Is gassing to this day. 





The moral of this story is, 

When gas is low, you find, 
And you should see an airplane with 

A BOOM hanging abadal 
Don’t ever try to hook to it. 

That’s my advice to you— 
You'll never get rid of that 

BOOM BOOM BOOM 
No matter what you do. 














THE NEW LOOK IN KOREA 


sorties supplied the five divisions of the 
X Corps, meaning that the other four 
divisions had to divide the remaining 
sixty percent of the sorties among 
them. (In this same period the X Corps 
received almost five times the number 
of close support sorties received by any 
other Corps on the line.) This volume 
of air support required by the Marines 
has been far out of line with the mili- 
tary situation, for in recent months the 
Marines have been no harder pressed 
at the front than have other ground 
units, especially those in the X Corps. 

In addition, leaders of the First Ma- 
rine Division have insisted on a _ set 
number of close support sorties each 
day, irrespective of the tactical situ- 
ation. Now, the over-all inadequacy of 
fighter bombers for the Eighth Army 
effort has been well established. There- 
fore, to assign a given number of sorties 
to any one division, regardless of the 
tide of battle, would deprive other di- 
visions of sorely needed air support and 
would cause the unnecessary sacrifice 
of American lives. And yet, Marine 
leaders in Korea strongly pursued their 
objective even after the new limitation 
on close support sorties had been or- 
dered by General Van Fleet. 

Specifically, the official Marine re- 
quest called for approximately fifty 
close support sorties for the First Ma- 
rine Division per day, about half the 
total number of sorties now available. 
This would leave approximately fifty 
sorties per day to be divided among 
the approximately nine remaining UN 
divisions on the line, or an average of 
five sorties per division. Thus the Ma- 
rine leaders demanded five times their 
quota of close support sorties. 

Does this mean that the military re- 
quirement of a Marine division for air 
support is five times that of an Army 
division when the two are fighting side 
by side under identical conditions? I 
don’t know. It might be worth looking 
into. 

Certainly, this Marine request, if 
granted, would have meant air support 
for one unit at the tragic expense of all 
others. It would have wrecked the over- 
all military program. Both General 
Van Fleet and General Ridgway dis- 
approved it, I understand, in strong 
terms. 

The heroic fighting men of the First 
Marine Division and the First Marine 
Air Wing have been, I am sure, quite 
oblivious to this unfortunate situation. 
My report on it in no way—directly or 
indirectly—reflects upon their great cour- 
age and skill and their fine combat 
record. The problem has been one of 
concept, confined to command level. 
Primarily it was a problem of too few 
planes for the job to be done—a fact 
which this magazine has stated again 
and again. 

Apart from this experience, the new 
air offensive in Korea has had an excel- 
lent start. 

Heretofore, due to the lack of air- 
craft, interdiction had been only par- 
tially effective. Only particularly lucra- 
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tive targets could be attacked. No fixed 
pattern of interdiction could be main- 
tained. As a result, the program could 
be only partially effective, more harass- 
ing than strangling. 

In the new unified effort the pressure 
on enemy supply lines is being applied 
by our fighter-bombers, jet fighters, 
B-29s, and B-26s. The objective is to 
prevent the communists from effectively 
supporting their units at the front and, 
therefore, from effectively conducting 
the war. 

North Korea no longer offers the 
enemy a satisfactory means of support. 
The Reds can and do live off the land, 
but the land of North Korea has taken 
more than its share of punishment, and 
it can’t produce guns and ammunition 
and equipment. 

So the Reds must bring their war- 
sustaining supplies from Manchuria. 

It’s a long haul by rail, a long and 
rough haul by truck, and an almost un- 
bearable haul by foot (though the little 
men of Red China carry fully loaded 
drums of fuel on their backs). Army 
experts estimate that it takes 40 tons of 
supplies per day per enemy division 
(each with approximately 9,000 men) 
or a little over eight pounds per man at 
the front. That’s small by our stand- 
ards, but a major requirement under 
the circumstances. It requires about 
120 boxcar loads per day or 1,200 truck 
loads per day. 

The enemy supply line to the front 
employs all conceivable methods—rail, 
truck, cart, and A-frame. By the end 
of last summer the enemy’s rail net— 
due to the cratering of his tracks hy 
bombers and fighters—was a series of 
disconnected short-haul “islands.” Be- 
tween these “islands” the enemy shut- 
tles supplies by truck, laboriously un- 
loading and reloading them. He has 
been known to shuttle his trains back 
and forth between bombed-out bridges 
or tunnels over as little as eleven miles 
of track. On the other hand, the enemy 
is capable—with his tremendous man- 
power—of rebuilding a bombed-out 
bridge in three days. And he has erect- 
ed as many as five by-passes around a 
single bridge. Thus the interdiction 
effort must be continuous and unrelent- 
ing. 

With rail travel bogged down, and 
the heavily-laden peasant unable to pro- 
vide the heavy equipment needed at 
the front, the truck and cart must take 
over. The interdiction battle has be- 
come, to a great degree, a duel between 
plane and truck. And since the enemy 
has found traveling by daylight a 
treacherous adventure, the duel is 
fought at night along winding moun- 
tain roads. 

The attack is pressed primarily by 
the B-26 outfits-the 452d and 3d 
Wings. And the attack goes by the 
clock. I visited both these units, 
watched them take off on these night 
missions, a plane becoming airborne 
every fifteen minutes all night long, 
each carrying a pilot, co-pilot, shoran 
operator, and gunner, and each crew 
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member is an expert at his own par- 
ticular job. 

Four or five aircraft usually patrol 
the same road night after night at pre- 
scribed intervals. When the moon is 
full, the planes are on the tree tops, for 
then the trucks risk traveling without 
lights. But more often than not it’s 
pitch dark, and the trucks need some 
lights to maneuver the dangerous moun- 
tain roads. Perhaps only the convoy 
leader uses his lights. That makes it 
tougher for air attack, but the trucks 
are traveling almost bumper to bumper 
and the stakes are high. Sometimes the 
blinking red rear lights, keyed to the 
brakes, give away the convoy. The 
Reds have been known to stretch a 
dummy string of lights along a moun- 
tain, simulating a convoy, and we've 
lost some planes and crews due to this 
ruse. 

We've tried large searchlights on the 
undersides of our aircraft. They’re good 
for illumination, too good, for the 
planes become sitting ducks for ground 
fire and the big lights aren’t built for 
fast flying. Flares are proving out. 
Our crews drop them on the first pass, 
do their gunnery on the second. We've 
tried dropping tetrahedrons, large three- 
cornered staples designed to puncture 
tires but the enemy has countered with 
magnets to pick up these outsized 
tacks. We use frag bombs, rockets, 
napalm and strafing, which still is the 
“old reliable.” Our radar takes us to 
the target area, but from that point the 
crews are on their own. The fight be- 
tween plane and truck over the worst 
terrain on earth is a duel of maneuver 
that calls for precision flying and pre- 
cision shooting. 

During the two weeks ended Septem- 
ber 12, some 40,000 enemy motor ve- 
hicles were sighted in North Korea, and 
more than 7,000 of them were de- 
stroyed or damaged by aircraft of the 
Far East Air Forces. 

For want of a better term we refer 
to this huge effort as “interdiction.” 
That’s what the field manuals call it. 
But they also link it closely to “isolation 
of the battlefield.” And this, we have 
learned, describes a situation favorable 
to the advance of surface forces. 

But what if we don’t choose to ad- 
vance on the surface, as is the case in 
Korea today? Here the air offensive is 
more than “interdiction.” No longer 


are we “clearing the path” for surface 


movement. This is direct air action 
against the enemy ground forces. This 
is war of attrition, waged from the 
third dimension. 

Tactical aviation, as it is being ap- 
plied in Korea today, is not a weapon 
of support or an extension of artillery. 
This tactical air warfare is being con- 
ducted along a front 175 miles in 
depth. It carries the battle to the 
enemy while the other elements hold 
the line—protect the base—from which 
the offensive action originates. Here 
tactical aviation drains the enemy of 
his war-making potential. 

Continued on page 67 
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Faster gunnery for our “flat-tops”— 
through electronics’ 


Constantly faster and more accurate aerial attack upon 


aircraft carriers can only be answered in kind. ARMA 
CORPORATION 





Split-second gunnery is urgently demanded — and met 
through the miracles of electronics. Working closely 
with our Armed Forces for 33 years, Arma has 
developed the wealth of engineering experience 

and production techniques that plays an 
outstanding part in the production of these complex, INSTRUMENT 
compact, accurate instruments. 


254 36th Street, Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
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KOREA CONTINUED 


It is, to be sure, draining him the 
hard way—not nearly so difficult as on 
the battle line with close support avia- 
tion, but certainly much harder and 
less efficient than by striking directly 
at his war-making potential through 
all-out strategic air effort. Above all, 
we must maintain our ‘strategic capa- 
bility. But in the last analysis, isn’t 
this “interdiction” offensive really short- 
range strategic airpower—or is the latter 
really long range “interdiction”? The 
terms mean little. It is important to con- 
sider that against a nation such as China, 
famous over the centuries for “swal- 
lowing up” her opponents, we finally 
have settled on a “swallowing up” strat- 
egy of our own. 

The argument will be made that I 
am drawing general conclusions from a 
specific and unreal situation. But is it 
so unrealP We hear that Korea has 
presented unnatural barriers to our mil- 
itary effort. But are they unnatural in 
this day and age? Considering our 
world-wide diplomatic commitments, 
isn’t it more probable that we will be 
faced—in other parts of the world— 
with Yalu barriers in one form or an- 
other? Aren’t we, for good or ill, com- 
mitted to opposing communist aggres- 
sion with “one arm tied behind our 
backs”? 

The new tactical concept in Korea— 
forced upon us by trial and error—may 
not yet be apparent even to the field 
commanders and to the Pentagon plan- 
ners who have watched it evolve, but 
it may hold some valuable answers. It 
is preposterous to think of applying the 
orthodoxy of invasion and occupation 
in an all-out war against Russia, al- 
though the temptation of our orthodox 
leaders to march to Moscow, Napoleon 
notwithstanding, probably will remain 
for some time to come a threat to our 
security and a barrier to our peace of 
mind. And now the rage for atomizing 
the battlefield paints more false sign- 
posts on the Road to Moscow. 

Come what may, our strategy must 
encompass political as well as military 
objectives, must husband our resources 
must exploit our technological advan- 
tage, and must—in the long run—be- 
come a “swallow-up” rather than an 
“occupy” concept of security under 
arms. With our strategic trigger always 
cocked for immediate blows, we can 
do worse than study the new tactical 
concept in Korea in terms of its poten- 
tial application elsewhere in the world 
-and its effect on our, “balanced force” 
military budgeting here at home. 

Korea, despite its tragic toll in man- 
power, may be a crucible in which we 
can forge a realistic military approach 
to communist aggression in the face of 
diplomatic restrictions to orthodox 
military action. Korea should open our 
eyes to the dangers of the old invade- 
and-occupy concept and can—if we let 
it—be the birthplace of a new concept 
of surface stalemate and air offensive. 
In so doing, the casualties of Korea may 
yet prevent many thousands of need- 
less casualties in the years ahead. 
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and all get OMNI 


with ARC’s VHF Equipment 


Pilots of private, executive or transport 
aircraft. enjoy the safety of OMNI with 
ARC’s compact Type 15C VHF Navigation 
Equipment. It takes the work out of navi- 
gation—gives a reliable signal to follow, 
whatever your bearing to or from the 
station. No*worry about drift, no static 
interference. Type 15C also provides for 
use of visual-aural ranges, and runway 
localizers. All ARC airborne equipment is 
CAA type certificated and designed for 
reliability and performance, not 
to meet a price. Write for all 
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An Announcement 
of Singular Interest 
To All Collectors 


of Western Americana 


Through special arrangement 
with the publisher, Mr. Carl 
Hertzog, of El Paso, Texas, the 
Air Force Association is pleased 
to offer a highly limited edition of 


SEVEN DRAWINGS 
___ by 
CHARLES M. RUSSELL 


Plus an additional drawing by 
Tom Lea, and an essay on the 
eight pictures by J. Frank Dobie. 


All reproduced in original size 
152 x 22 inches and brought 
together in magnificent port- 
folio, suitable for framing. 


Only 675 prints have been made 
of these remarkable drawings by 
two of the most famous western 
artists in American history. Each 
portfolio is individually numbered, 
and additional printings are not an- 
ticipated. Here, truly, is a rare 
collectors item. 


SPECIAL PRICE $25.00 
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NOTES ON THE AIR WAR 


air superiority struggle is our reconnais- 
sance capability. Our recon planes really 
“case the joint” with endless photo- 
graphs of the front lines, of enemy air- 
fields abuilding, of bomb damage, tar- 
get reports, roads, bridges, and a host 
of other subjects. Key to this effort is 
the 67th Tactical Reconnaissance Wing, 
flying F-80s. The day I visited this out- 
fit they had processed, under rugged 
field conditions, 21,000 prints of assess- 
ment for Intelligence. The 67th is based 
on a field which also houses an RCAF 
squadron. This unit flies Meteors and 
has found by a rough process of trial 
and error that these planes are no match 
for MIGs. 

Air superiority is a wonderful luxury. 
Twice I flew in T-33s over enemy terri- 
tory, and each time I marveled at the 
complete freedom of movement within 
only a few hundred yards of our front 
lines. In fact, the front could be marked 
by vehicles and tanks which made no 
effort to stay under cover, and the head- 
quarters of our forward units were do- 
ing business out in the open, with ve- 
hicles parked around them like Satur- 
day night at the country club. 

Our target on the first mission was a 
company of communist dug-in, World 
War II style, in saw-tooth trenches 
around the crest of a hill just north of 
the Thirty-Eighth Parallel. We rendez- 
voused with F-51s of the 18th Fighter 
Wing (our T-33 was attached to the 
8th Wing) and after seven or eight 
passes we silenced their guns. At all 
times we had complete confidence in 
our command of the air. It was quite 
different from my World War II experi- 
ence over Europe and it would be much 
worse, I’m sure, in an all-out World 
War III. 


Rotation 

Under current policy, ten percent of 
all Air Force personnel in Korea are 
rotated each month. This adds up to a 
100 percent turnover every ten months. 
It’s a popular policy with the men but, 
in all honesty, it may well prove exces- 
sive for the military requirement. It is 
hard to run an air force or a private busi- 
ness with a turnover of this magnitude 
unless, of course, you reduce your oper- 
ational effectiveness. This can’t be per- 
mitted to happen in Korea. The rotation 
policy might be sound, militarily speak- 
ing, if we had an adequate pool of 
adequately trained men for the Air 
Force. But, as we all know, this is not 
the case, and our training problems are 
huge and complicated. I don’t see how 
this ten percent per month rotation rate 
can be maintained. 


Air Rescue 

Probably the most important morale 
factor of the Korean air war is the re- 
markable work of the 3rd Air Rescue 
Squadron. This outfit—with its Boeing 
SB-17s, Boeing SB-29s, Grumman SA- 
16s, Convair L-5s, and Sikorsky H-5 
helicopters—actually saves three out of 
every four crewmen who go down be- 
hind enemy lines, some of them more 
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than 100 miles deep into enemy terri- 
tory. To date there have been 3,260 
saves, mostly by ‘copter, including 776 
from behind enemy lines. 


Behind the Headlines 

One of the most unpublicized air 
units in the Far East is the 314th Air 
Division based in Nagoya, Japan, under 
Brig. Gen. Delmart Spivey. This organi- 
zation is responsible for the air defense 
of Japan, the training of fighter crews, 
search and rescue missions over a vast 
area, air reconnaissance, installations 
and new construction on Japan, and 
close support for the XVI Corps—a 
tremendous responsibility wonderfully 
handled. 

Considerable credit also must be giv- 
en to the US Navy air forces operating 
in the theater. Though not functioning 
under the operational control of FEAF, 
the Navy has accepted responsibility for 
certain important air tasks and this, in 
turn, has freed FEAF for more extensive 
interdiction operations. 

Another organization which deserves 
more credit than usually comes its way 
is the Far East Air Materiel Command, 
located at the old Tachikawa aircraft 
plant near Tokyo and operating under 
the brilliant leadership of Brig. Gen. 
Jack Doyle. FEACOM stocks more than 
155,000 items, ranging from nuts and 
bolts to two-and-a-half ton trucks. | 
was particularly impressed with its de- 
pot facilities and its capability for 
major airplane overhaul. 


The Mosquitos 

T-6 Mosquitos, which guide our 
planes to their close support targets, are 
the pride of the theater. Their direction 
of aerial firepower through voice com- 
munication and the firing of smoke rock- 
ets give our pilots the target data re- 
quired and insure the safety of friendly 
troops. 

The crews of these light, unarmed 
planes deserve top billing. Each plane 
carries an Air Force pilot and an Army 
observer. The day I visited the 6147th 
Tactical Control Group, which flies the 
Mosquitos, I witnessed the presentation 
of a DFC to Col. Timothy F. O’Keefe, 
CO of the outfit, for outstanding combat 
flying. It was an award well deserved. 

The Mosquito is a relatively new de- 
velopment in tactical warfare. Flying in 
one of them along the Korean front, 
watching our artillery units lob their 
shells over the hills under direction of 


aircraft spotters, and our own fighters ° 


scoring direct hits on enemy strong- 
holds, I couldn’t help wishing we had 
had these aerial direction finders in the 
9th Air Force during World War II. 

We flew over the peace camp where 
negotiation was in progress between 
representatives of the United Nations 
and the Communists. No one knew just 
how these meetings would turn out, but 
it was certain that superior UN air- 
power had played a major role in this 
get-together, and was prepared to play 
an even more important role should the 
negotiations fall apart. 
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First in 
SAFETY 


Getting urgently needed equipment and supplies to 
troops in difficult terrain has always been a decisive 
factor in warfare. Stanley Switlik and other pioneer 
parachute manufacturers reasoned that the materials 
could be dropped with properly designed para- 
chutes. Then began the experiments with cloth and 
design from which -grew today’s cargo chutes. 
Thanks to this research and development, it is now 
possible to safely drop delicate equipment, medical 
supplies, food and other materials. 

Another first through research for greater safety. 
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Continental Motors, pioneer in power for business 
and utility aircraft, announces another major 
pioneering step —its purchase of the exclusive 
United States manufacturing rights to a series of gas 
turbine models developed by the Societe Turbomeca, 
under sponsorship of the French Air Ministry. 


The agreement with Turbomeca, climaxing months 
of technical work, testing and negotiation, in this 
country and in France, brings to the United States a 
far broader and more diversified line of turbines, in 
the 200-to-1,100 h.p. range, than has been avail- 
able heretofore. Characteristics forecasting their 
widespread use include: 


Small size and low weight in relation to power. 


Adaptability to all fuels, including those of low 
grade. 


Long life expectancy due to absence of recipro- 
cating parts. 


Minimum use of critically scarce materials in their 
manufacture. 


A high degree of parts interchangeability among 
various models. 


Versatility. Useful power is delivered in any of 
four different ways. 


Continental Motors sees this Continental-Turbomeca 
family of engines as supplementing, rather than 
displacing, power plants of conventional design. The 
four basic models and their variations are expected 
to find wide acceptance, not only in military applica- 
tions, but in many commercial fields as well. 


The Continental-Turbomeca family of 
gas turbines has been exhaustively 
tested in actual use. Plans for manu- 
facture soon will be announced. 
Meanwhile, inquiries are welcomed. 
Please address Continental Motors 
Corporation, 1500 Algonquin 
Avenue, Detroit 14, Michigan— 
Attention Mr. Whitney Collins. 














JET POWER for target and trainer aircraft or as 
booster power on bombers and transports. 300-900 
ibs. thrust. 


SHAFT POWER especially suited for helicopters, 
utility “pen, electric ——er etc. 225-400 h.p. 


DUCTED FANS with wide potential utility as means 
of increasing speeds of small and medium-sized 
military and civilian utility aircraft. 500-800 Ibs. thrust. 


Ali COMPRESSOR supplying up to 2,000 eu, #. 
er minute at 50 Ibs. psi. Useful as starter for 





Continental Motors {[orporation 
DETROIT AND MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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It is too much to expect that the 
Soviet mania for secrecy exists to hide 
good intentions. We must therefore do 
all in our power to develop the means 
of conducting intelligence and _ recon- 
naissance activities which would deny 
the enemy the element of surprise in 
the event of war. 

Our research and development work 
in this area includes some of the USAF’s 
most carefully guarded secrets. Needless 
to say, however, that the frontiers of 
knowledge in optics, sound, electro- 
magnetic radiation, and other branches 
of physics are being pushed back daily 
by American scientists who seek to pre- 
vent an atomic Pearl Harbor. 


Destroy the Enemy—if He Attacks. 

Should Russian leaders decide to 
commit national suicide by initiating a 
war, unprecedented destructive power 
will be directed against their war mak- 
ing potential. Initially, when our stock- 
pile of atomic bombs was relatively 
small and the bomb sizes relatively 
large, our entire atomic offensive would 
have had to be aimed at the enemy 
strategic air force, at vital enemy war 
industries, and at his essential trans- 
portation and communication systems. 
Thus, our strategic air offensive was 
virtually synonymous with the atomic 
offensive. Now, however, the potential 
capability of the atomic offensive has 
improved markedly with improvements 
in bomb technology and delivery tech- 
niques. 

To the strategic offensive, American 
research and development work has now 
added the capability of conducting a 
tactical atomic offensive. The vast de- 
structive capacity of atomic power can 
now be brought to bear upon enemy 
tactical air and ground forces, making 
it virtually impossible to concentrate 
such forces decisively. The significance 
of this fact is of prime importance in 
the defense of Western Europe. At the 
same time, we must not be led into the 
mental trap of over-dependence on tac- 
tical operations, regardless of the ex- 
plosives employed. The strategic offen- 
sive will remain the major deterrent to 
enemy aggression. 

In discussing destruction of an enemy 
~if he attacks—it is important to under- 
stand that our potential enemy is a 
government and its war-making ma- 
chine. Our enemy does not include en- 
slaved civilian populations who have 
suffered much under the heel of com- 
munistic oppression. This is the funda- 
mental reason for Air Force insistence 
on high bombing accuracy in going 
after industrial targets. In addition, the 
Air Force is sponsoring research work 
on the warning of civilian populations 
in target areas. This is an extremely com- 
plex problem. The warning of civilian 
populations must not endanger our own 
strategic bomber forces by giving an ad- 
vantage to enemy defenses; and it must 
consider the question of whether or not 
skilled workmen in factories are as 
much a part of the enemy war machine 





FREEDOM FROM ENEMY INTERFERENCE 







as troops in the field. In spite of these 


complexities, this work is going steadily 
forward and the Air Force attaches 


great importance to it. 

In the event of war, our air de fenses 
must be ready to cope with enemy air 
attack. Since the Russians know well 
that American production turned the 
tide in the last war, they will certainly 
try to deliver an appreciable portion of 
their atomic stockpile on our industry. 

In the field of air defense, research 
and development work has been con- 
centrated on several major problems; 
improved means for the rapid collection, 
transmission, processing and display of 
information on the air situation; ade- 
quate early-warning and tracking capa- 
bilities even on aircraft at minimum 
altitude; airborne radar equipment to 
give interceptors the ability to locate, 
track, and intercept targets flying at 
minimum altitude over land; and prac- 
tical ways of getting adequate offshore 
early warning. 


CONTINUED 


Project LINCOLN—under the manage- 
ment of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Sponsorship of the project 
now includes all three military depart- 
ments and other agencies, and the re- 
search program has been broadened to 
include much of the field of electronic 
warfare. Some of Project LINCOLN’s 
work undoubtedly will find application 
in the electronic battle of the cold war. 
This fact is of considerable significance. 

Russian success in jamming the Voice 
of America broadcasts are impressive, 
and there is no reason why she shouldn’t 
be as successful in jamming operations 
over all portions of the frequency spec- 
trum which are of military interest. In 
a sense, the VOA jamming can be con- 
sidered a major battle of the cold war 
—the battle for the minds of men. The 
recent Report by the President’s Com- 
munications Policy Board states in part: 
“One of the bulwarks of a free society 
is freedom of communications. . . . One 
of the hopes for a peaceful world rests 
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The field of air defense affords an 
excellent example of the responsiveness 
of the scientists and universities of the 
nation to the needs of the armed forces. 
Let me cite just one example. Since the 
fall of 1949, Dr. George E. Valley, Jr., 
professor of physics at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has served 
as chairman of the Air Defense Systems 
Engineering Committee of the USAF 
Scientific Advisory Board. In this ca- 
pacity he has been the leader of a 
group of distinguished scientists and en- 
gineers engaged in the development of 
a modern air defense system for the 
continental United States. 

His initiative and interest in Air Force 
problems were primarily responsible for 
the establishment of this project, shortly 
after the announcement of the Soviet 
A-bomb explosion. His committee has 
taken critical stock of the current de- 
sign and operation of air defense and 
has recommended a series of important 
changes and improvements. Working 
nights and weekends, the ADSEC group 


- has begun the development of a system 


which promises to revolutionize the en- 
tire concept of continental air defense. 
Dr. Valley has been chiefly responsible 
for guiding and sponsoring this new 
program, and he himself has contributed 
several basic ideas in the field of con- 
tinental air defense. (For his work, Dr. 
Valley was awarded the AFA Science 
Award for 1950—The Editors.) 

The work of ADSEC has now grown 
into a full-time major effort—known as 


upon the ultimate possibility of extend- 
ing this same freedom of communica- 
tions beyond all barriers. War begins in 
the minds of men, and in the minds of 
men must be engendered the will for 
peace.” 

The Politburo—subjugating hundreds 
of millions of people to its will—does 
not dare let down the barriers to free 
communication. The Russian people 
must not see what is going on in the 
world, and the world must not see what 
goes on behind the Iron Curtain. Herein 
lies one of the greatest challenges to 
the scientists of the free world. It should 
be impossible for any nation to insulate 
its people from accurate knowledge 
about the true state of affairs in the 
rest of the world. 

Electronic control of the air is as 
vital in the cold war as it would be in 
a hot one. In the cold war, it insures 
delivery of the truth to the enslaved 
Russian and satellite peoples. In a hot 
war, electronic control of the air would 
insure delivery of the atomic bomb 
against the enemy war machine, without 
any interference. So, as we prepare to 
outwit the enemy, deter the enemy, 
deny the enemy the element of surprise, 
and destroy the enemy—if he attacks, 
we should remember one basic fact: 
in the long run, the truth implanted in 
the minds of the peoples enslaved by 
Communism could prove as important 
a factor in preserving the peace as the 
atomic bomb in the hands of the United 
States. 
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If you don’t want it 
to happen again 
you can’t afford to miss 


THEY FOUGHT 


WITH WHAT 


THEY HAD 


The Story of the Army Air Forces in the 
Southwest Pacific, 1941-1942 





By Walter D. Edmonds 


Introduction by GEN. GEORGE C. KENNEY, 
Director, Air Force Association 


In his Introduction, General Ken- 
ney speaks for every informed and 
thinking patriot. “This,” he says, “is 
a superbly written story of a shoe- 
string war in all its grim and heart- 
breaking aspects . .. Let us hope 
that this story of another case of 
‘too little and too late’ will drive 
home a lesson to the people of this 
country. We must not again let our 
defenses down. The next time might 


, 99 


be simply—‘too late’. 

“This fine and painstaking work 
will soon become a priceless docu- 
ment. Mr. Edmonds, with some as- 
sistance from Mr. Lucien Hubbard 
and Sgt. George A. McCulloch, inter- 
viewed 169 officers and men of the 
Army Air Forces who fought in the 
Philippines, New Guinea and the 
Netherlands East Indies . The 
product, for all its restraint, or may- 
be because of that, is a particularly 
moving book, often a shocking one. 


The greater shock is not in the 
gaunt narrative of unpreparedness 
for an obviously inevitable war ten 
years ago, but in the realization that 
it can happen again... Mr. Edmonds 
proceeds methodically, factually and 
so far as written words survive, 
documentarily, to prove out of the 
mouths of victims of the system, the 
cost of military obtuseness and civil- 
ian optimism.” 

—wN. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 
m====TO ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY=== 
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They Fought With What They 
Had 


by Walter D. Edmonds 
Little, Brown, 532 pp., $5.00 


Members of the AAF in the Philip- 
pines during the dark days after Pearl 
Harbor fought with what they had. 
They didn’t have much. 

In his new book, Walter Edmonds 
has done a remarkable job of recounting 
those days. He’s gone back into the 
archives, dipped deep into the files, 
sifted through bales of background. 
He’s visited the actual scenes and has 
talked with the men who were there, 
and to the families of men who died on 
Bataan or afterwards in Jap prison 
camps. He’s interviewed those who 
somehow survived the Death March 
and years of concentration camps. 

In a scholarly but dramatic treatment 
of this mass of hard-come-by material, 
Edmonds, who some years back wrote 
best-selling Drums Along the Mohawk, 
now comes up with an hour-by-hour 
account of the Japanese campaign 
against the Philippines. 

Here’s a writer who doesn’t alibi the 
virtual destruction of the fledgling Fili- 
pino Air Force—and our own airpower 
—hours after war commenced. Edmonds 
looks at tacts and tells facts, and his is 
the story of Americans outgunned, out- 
numbered, and outbombed, but never 
outfought. 

And his is a story sparked by personal 
history and self-sacrifice of the highest 
order. Such men as Emmett (Rosie) 
O’Donnell—then a major—and Eugene 
L. Eubank and “Pappy” Gunn and their 
exploits figure prominently in making 
this story one worth retelling time and 
again. 

Beautifully written and _ superbly 
documented, They Fought With What 
They Had is essentially a story of de- 
feat. We had the wrong planes and too 
few of them. Too many of those who 
manned what we had weren’t prepared 
for war. Their thmking simply wasn’t 
geared to combat. 

Now you can re-live those days with 
the men who coaxed a shot-up B-17 the 
last 100 miles to a cratered strip, or 
those who suffered because some over- 
ambitious supply man in Frisco thought 
that P-40s in the Philippines wouldn't 
need a cooling fluid. 

We came through the crucial days of 
"41 and °42 but at a terrible cost. We 
learned, learned fast, and put our 
knowledge to good use, but the head- 
master was an exacting one of the old 
school and the tuition was outrageous. 

What happened then in the Philip- 
pines—and elsewhere—must never hap- 
pen again. This is the lesson implicit in 
They Fought With What They Had, 


and this is just one of the reasons this 
book is a must for those concerned with 
the how much and the how little of air- 
power today. 


Miracle at Kitty Hawk 


The Letters of Wilbur and Orville Wright 
Edited by Fred C. Kelly 
Farrar Straus and Young, 482 pp., $6.00 


December 17 marks the 48th anni- 
versary of aviation and seems a particu- 
larly fitting time to take a fresh look at 
the letters of air pioneers Wilbur and 
Orville Wright. 

Miracle at Kitty Hawk, containing 
these letters as well as notes, and ex- 
tracts from Orville’s diary, and letters 
to the Wrights, reveals two men far 
more friendly and warmhearted than 
earlier material on them had indicated. 
The book covers the period from 1891 
to 1946. 

Happily, their father, Bishop Wright, 
had a streak of packrat in him and 
stashed away all the early letters he 
received from “the boys.” These form 
the first part of this excellent book. 

Wilbur was the more voluble of the 
brothers. He wrote most of the material 
describing how he and Orville worked 
out flight principles and then applied 
their discoveries to building and flying 
the first heavier-than-air craft. But Or- 
ville always got full measure of credit. 
In fact, later, when Wilbur was touring 
Europe demonstrating the new machine 
before World War I, he turned down a 
number of awards and decorations—in- 
cluding the French Legion* of Honor— 
that weren't offered to Orville too. 

A good deal of Wilbur’s correspond- 
ence, particularly discussions of tech- 
nical details, was with Octave Chanute, 
the pioneer navigation engineer who 
died in 1910. Wilbur died two years 
later, and the balance of Miracle at 
Kitty Hawk is in Orville’s words. 

The account of the first flight is 
electric, but the reader exults more 
than the Wright Brothers did. They 
weren't surprised at all that their plane 
flew; they'd designed it that way. 

Then the Wrights, trying to share 
their discovery with the nation, tangled 
with a bullheaded War Department 
which wouldn’t realize that it was get- 
ting something for nothing. This was 
just one of the knobby problems that 
the Wrights found themselves up 
against in the early days of the aviation 
age. 

The excellent editorial work on the 
book, by Fred C. Kelly, the authorized 
biographer of the Wrights, makes 
Miracle at Kitty Hawk as exciting as 
it is informative. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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“Built for us”, 
servicemen write. 
And they are right! 





DEPENDABLE LINK WITH HOME 
Every Hallicrafters precision radio— 
like the S-38B shown here—is built 
to give the serviceman the kind of re- 
ception he wants far from home, even 
under difficult conditions. Power 
when you need it... a rugged metal 
case to withstand traveling . . . and 
clear, trouble-free performance. 


Naturally, Hallicrafters: 
can build these quali- 
ties into the S-38B, 
because Hallicrafters 
builds more commu- 
nications receivers 
than all other U.S. 
manufacturers combined. The S-38 
gives continuous coverage from the 
beginning of the Standard Broadcast 
Band at 540 kc clear through to 
31,000 kc, including powerful short- 
wave stations in the U.S. and all over 
the world, as well as many govern- 
ment communications frequencies. 
Size only 13 x 7 x 7 inches. Built in 
speaker but also has jacks for head 
phones. 


$-38-B — Regular Price: $49.50. Spe- 
cial Military Prices at PX’s and Ship’s 
Stores, or write Dept. A 


Other precision models from 
$44.50 to $289.50 


West Coast 
Foley -Williams Co 


East Coast? 
George E. Abbott & Co 
7SA 


Fourth Avenye 


HALLICRAFTERS — WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION 
RADIO & TELEVISION - CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Boxcars in the Sky 


by Richard Malkin 
Import Publishing Co., 288 pp., $4.75 


CONTINUED 


Boxcars in the Sky is by a man ap- 
parently sincerely dedicated to the 
cause of air transportation. Air trans- 
portation for everything from bolts to 
blood, from lettuce to pure bred cattle, 
and to anywhere in the world. The idea 
is better than the book. 

Author Malkin, an aviation writer of 
some stature (among other things he’s 
the managing editor of Air Transporta- 
tion Magazine and he created The Air 
Shippers’ Manual), has gathered a 
bushelful of anecdotes about the carry- 
ing of all kinds of air freight. The book 
catalogs the problems and profits in 
various payloads: vegetables and sea- 
food, newspapers and magazines, live 
animals from baby chicks to elephants, 
newly created Paris gowns, exotic 
flowers, machinery, military airlift, and 
right on down to workaday airmail and 
parcel post packages. 

In an effort to do a down-to-earth job 
on a mile-high topic, Malkin works a 


| little too hard at being chatty. The re- 





sult is an at times forced style that 
comes perilously close to outweighing 
the impressive amount of research that 
has evidently gone into the book. The 
question is whether or not unadulter- 
ated anecdote does the job this book 
sets out to do. It’s pleasant enough 
reading but falls a bit short of being 
thoroughly a professional job. 


The Reds Take a City 


by John W. Riley, Jr., and Wiibur 
Schramm 
Rutgers University, 210 pp., $2.75 


Seoul becomes a community of real 
people, not too unlike the people of St. 
Louis, Detroit or San Francisco, in The 
Reds Take a City. Too many Americans, 
those who haven’t seen the rubble of 
Korea at first hand, think of Seoul only 
as a faraway place where funny little 
people—men with scraggly chin whisk- 
ers and tall peaked hats, and women 
in wrap-around kimonas—have been 
chased out of the city and back again a 
tiresome number of times. 

But this book, written by two mem- 
bers of a USAF team which studied the 
effects of the 3-month Communist oc- 
cupation in the summer of 1950, makes 
Seoul believable and makes the prob- 
lems of its citizens the problems of 
people anywhere under aggression. 

The USAF team moved into Seoul 
when the city was recaptured after the 
Inchon landing. Its job was to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of the Communist 
program on the minds and lives of the 
people. The terrifying conclusion of the 
book is that the Red program, blue- 
printed far in advance and put into im- 
mediate practice, was effective indeed. 

Secret police, iron control of all key 
positions, and a simple and well-en- 
forced propaganda line constantly 
drummed into the heads of the people: 


these things produced—even in three 
months—an apathetic spirit that de- 
stroyed the will to resist in all but an 
uncompromising few. 

Just before the Reds re-occupied 
Seoul after the Chinese intervention, 
the USAF team found books telling the 
experiences of prominent Koreans who 
survived the occupation. These state- 


_ ments, dramatic, first-hand accounts of 


the deadly efficiency of the Reds, form 
the bulk of this book. It isn’t pleasant 
reading, and many of the stories are 
indeed stranger than fiction. The Reds 
Take a City, as a glimpse behind the 
Iron Curtain, is bitter but potent medi- 
cine. 


- The Forrestal Diaries 


Edited by Walter Millis 
Viking, 581 pp., $5.00 


During the last five years of his life, 
James Forrestal, the nation’s first Secre- 
tary of Defense, kept detailed notes on 
his correspondence, meetings, conversa- 
tions, and reports. Carefully sifted and 
well edited after his death in 1949, this 
mass of sporadic and many times un- 
connected memoranda now appears as 
one of the year’s most important books. 

While not actually a “diary,” the 
book is revealing as a public document 
that goes far in explaining this strangely 
brilliant man who during the period 
covered (July 4, 1944 to March 2, 
1949) was in almost constant intel- 
lectual struggle with himself. 

Concern for the safety of his country 
is the theme that recurs consistently 
throughout The Forrestal Diaries. Dur- 
ing the critical years after World War 
Il, first as Secretary of the Navy and 
later as Secretary of Defense, Forrestal 
was in constant struggle with men who 
differed with him on this problem. His 
desire to see all sides of this and other 
questions and his fear that he—and 
indeed the human race—would prove 
inadequate in finding solutions were 
among the conflicts that drove him 
finally to suicide. 

The book chronicles Forrestal’s fight 
to relegate domestic political factors to 
a minor role at a time when he felt the 
safety of the country was at stake. He 
saw state and military leaders alike al- 
lowing events to shape their policy in- 
stead of forming policy to govern 
events. 

Walter Millis, an editorial writer for 
the New York Herald Tribune, has 
done a fine job of whittling down the 
“diaries” into book size and writing the 
necessary explanatory text to bridge the 
Forrestal entries. But the book remains, 
as it should, essentially Forrestal’s 
story, and an engrossing one. 


A Foreign Policy for Americans 


by Robert A. Taft 
Doubleday, 127 pp., $2.00 


Two of the big guns that political 
foes of Robert Taft have leveled at the 
Senator from Ohio have been that he 
has no positive foreign policy and that 
he is wont to reverse his thinking on 

(Continued on page 78) 
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—~ SELECT THE INSURANCE 


suited to your own status 


Designed especially for pilots 
and other flight crew members of the 
REGULAR military services, who are 
engaged in military flying activities as 
a full-time occupation. A-1 covers ac- 
cidental death and loss of sight or limb 
from any cause, including military or 
civilian accidents, on land or sea or in 
the air, world wide. A-2 offers the same 
aceidental death coverage as A-1 but 
does not cover loss of sight or limb. 
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‘CLASSES B-1 and B-2 
Designed especially for _ pilots 
and other flight crew members in the 
RESERVE military services, whose fly- 
ing activities are part-time (generally 
limited to weekends and the two-week 
annual military service period). B-1 
covers all types of accidental death, 
whereas B-2 is limited to death from 
aviation accidents only. B-1 also has 
broader loss of sight and limb benefits 
than B-2 (see chart). 
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Designed for all persons who are 
not flying personnel and whose partici- 
pation in aviation is limited to traveling 
in aircraft as passengers or to working 
in or around aircraft on the ground. 
Death or injury from every type of non- 
aviation accident, and from certain 
types of aviation accidents, is covered 
(see chart). 


ISSUED BY LLOYD’S OF LONDON EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 


OFFERS /OW-(257 PROTECTION 


for MILITARY AVIATION ACTIVITIES p/us GENERAL ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE p/us PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL FLYING 


OU select the coverage suited to your 
needs—and pay for what you get. 
You’re protected on land, on the sea, 

and in the air, any place in the world, 
even while traveling in, or piloting, mili- 
tary aircraft, including combat zone acci- 
dents not due to enemy action (but 
excluding death or injury resulting from 
enemy action). 

No physical exam is required. Name 
any beneficiary you choose. Change bene- 
ficiaries as you wish. Settlement is in 
cash, within 7 days after proof of death 
or dismemberment (AFA Accident In- 
surance pays off for loss of sight or limb 
in certain categories). If you’re not sure 
of your military or civilian status, don’t 


wait for it to clarify—buy the protec- 
tion you can afford right now in the class 
you come under right now. Change it 
(without penalty) to a different class if 
your status changes. 

No other accident insurance offers you 
—at such small cost—comparable mili- 
tary and civilian air and ground protec- 
tion. Available in units of $1,000—up to 
$10,000—AFA Accident Insurance is ex- 
clusively for AFA members or associates. 
Annual premiums range from $3 to $15 
per $1,000 of coverage. Premiums for 
Classes A-1, A-2, & B-1 for $5,000 or 
more insurance may be paid annually, 
semi-annually, or quarterly. Further de- 
tails on request. Use coupon below. 


HERE’S EXACTLY WHAT YOU GET AND WHAT IT COSTS 








PERSONS ELIGIBLE: 


SCOPE OF POLICY COVERAGE 


(indicated by .) 





CLASS | All AFA members and 
associates (other than 


Death Benefits 


ANNUAL 
PREMIUM 


Loss of Sight or Limb Benefits PER 





OF 
POLICY | paratroopers and air- 
borne infantry) except | Military Civil 
as follows: Aviation | Aviation 
Accident | Accident 


Accidents | Accident 


All| Military | Civil All $1,000 


Other Aviation | Aviation Other 
Accident | Accidents 





No exceptions Vv Vv 


Vv Vv ~ Vv 





No exceptions Vv V 


V 





Flight-rated REGULAR V V 
military personnel not (see (see 
eligible (see note 1) note 2) | note 2) 


Vv Vv Vv 
(see 
note 2) 





Flight-rated REGULAR 
military personnel not (see (see 
eligible (see note 1) note 2) | note 2) 


(see 
note 2) 





FLIGHT-RATED Regu- Vv Vv 
lar and Reserve mili- (see (see 
tary personnel not eli- | note 3) | note 3) 
gible (see note 1) 

















Vv 




















NOTE 1: ‘‘Flight-rated personnel”’ means 
pilots, co-pilots, navigators, flight engi- 
neers, radio operators, bombardiers, aerial 
gunners, and similar flying personnel of 
the military services or their reserve 
components. 


NOTE 2: Class B-1 and Class B-2 poli- 
cies expire with respect to aviation acci- 
dent coverage if the insured person serves 
120 days, consecutively or non-consecu- 





tively, on active military duty during 
the policy period; but Class B-1 coverage 
continues in effect thereafter for other 
types of accidents. 


NOTE 3: Class C coverage does not apply 
to accidental death of the insured person 
on an aircraft unless he is on such aircraft 
as a passenger or in the course of his 
employment as ground crew or adminis- 
trative personnel. 








Insurance ugents’ and brokers’ solicitation invited. 
Write AFA for full brokerage details and arrangements. 


mo ee ed) 


AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION ¢ 1424 K StT.,N.W. ¢ WASH. 5, D.C. 


Please send cumplete information about AFA Accident Insurance, z 
together with schedule of optional means of payment, and application 
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1. MIRACLE AT KITTY HAWK. The Letters 
of Wilbur and Orville Wright, edited by 
Fred C. Kelly. Covering 55 years and re- 
vealing how the genius of the Wright 
Brothers also included warmhearted friend- 
liness. $6.00 


2. BOXCARS IN THE SKY, by Richard Mal- 
kin. A noted aviation writer rounds up the 
story of air transportation of all sorts of 
cargoes in highly readable fashion. $4.75 


3. THE REDS TAKE A CITY, by John W. 
Riley, Jr., and Wilbur Schramm. A USAF 
team reports on the three-month Communist 
occupation of Seoul, much of it in the words 
of the Korean victims of aggression. $2.75 


4. THE FORRESTAL DIARIES, edited by 
Walter Millis. Assorted notes from the na- 
tion’s first Secretary of Defense, revealing 
what went on behind the scenes during the 
critical postwar period. $5.00 


5. A FOREIGN POLICY FOR AMERICANS, 
by Robert A. Taft. A positive statement by 
a presidential hopeful for ‘52, advocating the 
continued buildup of our airpower. $2.00 


6. A FLIER’‘S WORLD, by Wolfgang Lange- 
wiesche. A splendid book about flying by a 
real flier, one who can make you feel flight 
while just reading about it. $3.75 


7. LONE AND LEVEL SANDS, by Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Whitney. A former AAF staff 
officer tells his story about the rout of the 
Germans in North Africa. $4.00 


8. OUR FIGHTING “JETS,” by Maj. C. B. 
Colby. A liberally illustrated, factual hand- 
book about all kinds of jets, with perform- 
ance figures and other important data, and 
an explanation of jet power. $1.00 


9. SPACE MEDICINE, edited by John P. Mar- 
barger. A discussion of the problems that 
will be met in space travel. $3.00 






10. ARCHITECTS OF AVIATION, by 
Maurice Holland. The story of the 
lesser known pioneers of aviation, like 
the men who built the first wind tun- 
nels, took the first aerial photographs, 
and developed aeronautics. $4.00 


11. THE MacARTHUR I KNOW, by Gen. 
George C. Kenney. An intimate portrait of 
Douglas MacArthur by a man. who shared 
defeat and victory with him from 1942 to 
1945. This book penetrates the myth and 
reaches the man. $2.75 


12. A SOLDIER’S STORY, by Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley. The “Gl’s General’’ speaks out 
plainly, but with compassion and under- 
standing, in telling the story of the war in 
Europe. $5.00 
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13. WAR IN KOREA: The Report of op! the s 
an Combat Correspondent, by Marg Force 
Higgins. The lively personal history 
newshen in the thick of it during thegME AIR 
days of the Korean war. for be 
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14. IS ANOTHER WORLD WATC 
by Gerald Heard. More on the flyinggE AIR 
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15. THE HELL BOMB, by William Lig USAF 
rence. An_ outstanding science rep 
twice winner of the Pulitzer Prize, te™™mve’LL S 
breath-taking story of the hydrogen ™p0/7th | 
in laymen’s language. The book ol@™ in lim 
plains atomic energy, and is invaluomm they | 
describing the new bomb that us 
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16. GLOBAL MISSION, by Gen. H. H. “Hap” Arnold. One of the most importon! 
airpower books published since the end of World War II, Global Mission is The Ol 
Man‘s story and a classic among volumes of aviation writing. By special arrangegmERNAI 


ment with the publisher, it’s now yours, 50 percent off. Published at $5.00 still livi 


17. AIR VICTORY: The Men and the Machines, by Harold B. Hinton. A crack Wasi: 
ington correspondent for The New York Times tells the story of airpower, from it 
beginnings through the coming of age in World War II. Published at $5.00 
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18. THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD 
WAR Il, edited by Craven and Cate. Vol- 
ume |. Dealing with plans and early oper- 
ations, the first volume of this series traces 
the thinking and tactics adopted from the 
outbreak of World War Il until mid-1942, 
when things were blackest. $8.50 


19. THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD 
WAR Il, edited by Craven and Cate. Vol- 
ume Il. The next volume deals with the early 
phases of the air war against the Axis in 
North Africa, Sicily, and Italy as well as 
over the occupied countries and Germany 
itself. $8.50 


WE CAN GET YOU ANY BOOK IN PRINT. 
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20. THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN 
WAR Il, edited by Craven and Cate 
ume III continues the story of Americ 
power in the European and Medite 
theaters, describing tactical air supp? 
erations and telling how strategic b0 
wrecked Germany. 
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POWER: KEY TO SURVIVAL, by 
der P. de Seversky. One of our 
hest advocates for adequate airpower 
out frankly and convincingly, argu- 
ot it is by airpower alone that we can 
a powerful defense. $3.50 








R TRANSPORT AT WAR, by Reginald 
eland. While they last. Published at 
NOW ONLY $1.50 


— AAF AGAINST JAPAN, by Vern 
fend. Published at $5.00, this book is 
ours at unbelievable savings. Of 
| significance for veterans of the 
Seventh, Thirteenth, and Twentieth 


1 j ces. $1.50 


E AIR FORCE WIFE, by Nancy Shea. 
AF wives should know about the cus- 
ort of op! the service and the management of 





29. NONE SHALL SURVIVE, by Burton 
Graham. We’‘ve been able to get a few 
more copies of this graphic account of the 
Fifth Air Force in the Battle of the Bismarck 
Sea. Published in Australia and imported 
specially for sale through AFA. 
Limited Quantity. $1.75 
30. THE GERMAN AIR FORCE, by Asher 
Lee. A noted British intelligence officer in 
a careful analysis of German airpower dur- 
ing the last war. 

Published at $3.50 NOW $1.50 
31. THE SOVIET AIR FORCE, by Asher Lee. 
The author of The German Air Force, in his 
new book, discusses such vital topics as how 
good is Russia’s air defense against stra- 
tegic bombing and how would Russia use 
the A-bomb? $2.75 


y Mor Force household. $3.00 32. AIR FORCE DIARY, edited by James H. 
history Straubel. More than 100 stories selected 
ing thegHE AIR OFFICER’S GUIDE. Indispen- from the official wartime journal of the AAF. 
for both active duty personnel and First-hand accounts of the men and machines 
in Reserve and Air Guard. $3.50 of the world’s greatest air arm. We have 
WATC slashed the price on brand new books from 
e flying AIRMAN’S GUIDE. You can now a publisher's overstock. 
and she answers to all those troublesome Published at $3.75 NOW $2.00 
problems and details in this fine guide, 
d of helpful information and counsel 33. THE MECHANICS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


liam LM! USAF airmen. $2.50 
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FLL SAY GOODBYE, the history of 


lrogen ™07th Bomb Group. Now available working, machine shop practice, electrical TREES, by Ernest Hemingway. The author of 
ook olf in limited quantities from Australia. work, mathematics, physics, and chemistry. For Whom the Bell Tolls scores again in this 
invaluo™m they last. $3.00 PUBLISHED AT $3.95 NOW $2.75 hard-hitting novel of our times. $3.00 
hat usd 
VIL DEFENSE IN MODERN WAR, by Augustin M. Prentiss. A sur- a a a ee a En ee 
_ f the weapons that may play an important part in any major future Air Force Book Department, BD-12 
ond a program for protecting civilian populations against atomic, Jo AIR FORCE ; 
ial, and chemical air attacks. $6.00 ve ° Magazine 
: 1424 K Street N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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rtontges D. Stewart. A statistical study of the US labor force. $6.50 
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arrange fmIERNAL STRANGER, by Lawrence Resner. The story of the plight of be - Me bs ho pe a ~ - 
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r $2.50 
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IVIL AIR REGULATIONS FOR PILOTS, 1951 edition. Combining : 
tas: egulations required by CAA for pilot certification with a reference TCT | (Ceca SAR crete oe EPC get Se 07 fe eT ae ne ee a 
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‘ees of government information about CAA exams. $1.50 
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* $1.50 


PFFICIAL AIRLINE ROUTE AND MILEAGE MANUAL, published by 
a ir Traffic and Service Corp. Describing the air network of the US by 
Up-to-date through September 1. The 


ents, routes, and systems. 


hye ind the more than 100 route maps are revised often. $22.00 
ae AUGHMAN’S AVIATION DICTIONARY AND REFERENCE GUIDE, 
» supra by Ernest J. Gentle and Charles E. Chapel. A new, third edition of 
gic be omprehensive reference work that you won‘t want to mfss. Now in- 
Snew material on atomic energy, electronics, guided missiles, radar, 
fs, and jets. $7.50 
IN : 
d Cate ENSION AND RETIREMENT BENEFITS, by Lt. Col. S. F. Tillman. Now 
oo 6th printing, this valuable booklet has some inside information of 
1-hopei vlar interest to Air Reserve officers, PLUS all sorts of other factual 
on a t for members of the regulars, reserve, and National Guard. $1.00 
, flying 
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HE OFFICIAL PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE AAF, by the Historical 
$3.95 





edited by William L. Schaaf. Nearly a thou- 
sand pages and more than 700 diagrams, 
covering every possible aspect of wood- 





34. MAN WAS MEANT TO BE FREE, by 
Harold E. Stassen. The basic political belief 
of one of the nation’s top Republican 
leaders. $3.50 


35. AIRLIFT LAFFS, by M/Sgt. Jake Schuf- 
fert. MATS-man Schuffert and the Berlin Air- 
lift, a book of cartoons. $.75 


36. IT’S YOUR BUSINESS, by J. L. Simon. 
A fact-filled book for anyone thinking of 
starting a small business of his own. 

ORIGINALLY $3.50 NOW ONLY $1.00 


37. WASHINGTON CONFIDENTIAL, by 
Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer. The best-selling, 
undercover story of the national capital’s 
seamier side. The book that is taking the 
country by storm. $3.00 


38. LIFE‘S PICTURE HISTORY OF THE 
WAR. The best war pictures taken by LIFE 
Magazine photographers during World War 
Il, and some 75,000 words of text, make 
this a beautiful volume for your reference 
shelf, or for a gift. $10.00 


39. FACE OF A HERO, by Louis Falstein. 
A Fifteenth Air Force veteran of the air war 
in Italy has written this powerful saga of an 
air crew struggling to complete its 50 mis- 


sions. $3.00 


40. ACROSS THE RIVER AND INTO THE 





Please send, as a gift from me, book 


with my name on it [_]. 
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YOU can live in North Georgia’s famous, bracing, 
all-year enjoyable climate... 





@ Year round sports 
@ 8 Miles from Atlanta—Gateway to the South 


@ 20 minutes from new Allatoona Dam, famed 
for fishing and water sports 


@ 30 minutes from 8 fine public golf courses, 
including the one designed by the immortal 
Bobby Jones 


@ 60 minutes from the scenic beauty of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains 


@ YOU and your family can enjoy the famous 
“Southern Hospitality”—a new joy in living. 





YOU can begin a NEW CAREER, 
with unexcelled opportunities for the future. 


YOU can SERVE YOUR COUNTRY 
by becoming an important part of its defense activities. 


All this YOU can do—if you can qualify for opportunities now open 
in LOCKHEED’S Georgia Division long-range production program. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR IN THESE KEY POSITIONS: 


Manufacturing Engineers Tool Designers 

Industrial Engineers Tool Planners 

Mechanical Engineers Tool & Die Makers 
Aeronautical Engineers Stress Analysts 

Electrical Engineers Radio and Radar Technicans 
Design Engineers Tool Inspectors 

Liaison Engineers Process Analysts 
Engineering Draftsmen Other Aircraft Manufacturing 
Weight Engineers Experience 

Engineering Drawing Checkers 


LOCKHEED 


AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


GEORGIA DIVISION 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA 
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vital issues at awkward moments. 

In a move carefully timed to coin- 
cide with his throwing his hat into the 
Republican ring and calculated to quash 
those bothersome jibes from his opposi- 
tion, Taft.has written a book. It doesn’t 
say a great deal that the Senator hasn’t 
already said, but is valuable as a firm, 
if partisan, statement from one of our 
ablest statesmen. 

The book is concerned mostly with 
the Russian menace. Taft lingers on his 
now familiar arguments against concen- 
trating a large American force in 
Europe (it will overtax our economy, 
he feels, and could also encourage Rus- 
sia, fearing imminent invasion, to launch 
new war). Taft surprises no one by 
hacking away at the administration 
every chance he gets, and comes out 
strongly against extending the power of 
the presidency. 

Stealing a march on his critics, he 
cites cases in which events have caused 
him to reverse his stand on important 
issues. This is not a new tactic either. 

His notion that airpower should be 
given the greatest emphasis in the de- 
fense program plays an important part 
in A Foreign Policy for Americans. 
Taft advocates a continued buildup of 
the Air Force as our first line of defense, 
and offense, if necessary. 

He says, “It seems to me that by 
reasonable alliance with Britain, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada, the control of sea 
and air can establish a power which 
never can be challenged by Russia and 
which can to a great extent protect 
Europe, as it has been protected now 
for five years through fear of what sea 
and airpower can accompish. . . . 

“There is no need for a specific line 
of defense in every section of the world, 
but we can exercise a power for peace 
over a vast area.” 


CONTINUED 


Capsule Reviews 


GOVERNMENT IS YOUR BUSINESS, by 
James Keller; Doubleday, 362 pp., 
$2.00—timely and highly readable. 


LEADERSHIP, compiled by William Rus- 
sell White; two volumes, Meador Pub- 
lishing Co., 2,238 pp., $20.00—a 
weighty and unreadable pair of volumes. 


MANPOWER RESOURCES AND UTILIZA- 
TION, by A. J. Jaffe and Charles D. 
Stewart; John Wiley & Sons, 532 pp., 
$6.50—a study of the US labor force. 


OFFICIAL AIRLINE ROUTE AND MILEAGE 
MANUAL, Air Traffic and Service Corp., 
$22.00—now current through Sept. 1, 
1951, this manual describes the US air 
network by segments, routes, and sys- 
tems, giving conditions and restrictions 
named in CAB certificates. Texts and 
the more than 100 route maps are re- 
vised every 60 days or oftener. 


POGO, by Walter Kelly; Simon & 
Schuster, 182 pp., $1.00—a comic book 
for adults. 


THE NEW YORKER 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
ALBUM: 1925-1950; Harper, $5.00—a 
collection of the best New Yorker car- 
toons of the past 25 years. 





- DELIVERING 


The improved 


FOR AIR FORCE, 
ARMY AND NAVY 
REQUIREMENTS 


GEEVEE 


(GVS-Ground Vehicles Small) 


the ideal machine for airports, bases and aircraft plants. 
— Great saver of time and manpower. Built to MIL specs. 
ORDER THROUGH OFFICIAL CHANNELS OR WRITE TO: 


CUSHMAN M 


4 East 39th Street, 


OTOR WORKS 
New York 16, N. ¥. 








A.F. veteran. 


poplin. 

NEW winter model 

for cold weather flyers 
and sportsmen. 

ORDER BY MAIL: 


Postpaid 
Red, Tan 








Famous South Pacific Cap de-* 
signed and patented by 20th 


* Winter model has fleece lining 
and warm ear flaps. 

* Cannot blow off. 
durable and comfortable. 

* Your satisfaction guaranteed 
unconditionally. 


Send check, money order, cash; 
hat size, color choice to ee 


GUN CLUB SPORTSWEAR 
Box 477, Dept. AF, Des Moines, lowa 


\ 


ae a 


~ 


* 5-inch square visors. 
* Zelan treated, water repellent 


Summer model has 
real leather sweatband, 


Attractive, 


Postpaid 
Red, Tan 


Send for free 
catalog 
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MILITARY CHRONOGRAPH 


I 


BREAKABLE CRYSTAL 


Exclusive Low Price 
Includes $ 
Expansion 

Band plus tax 
Multi-purpose CHRONOGRAPH 
WRIST WATCH—measures 
time, distance and speed of 
moving objects. 31-DAY CAL- 
ENDAR changes dates auto- 
matically. Accurate, depend- 
able. Imported SWISS JEW- 


A} N ND. Compare 
Se ee FEA- 


TER e STOP-WATCH e RED 
OCK RESISTANT CASE e UN- 

e DI v DIAL e 
FACTORY GUARANTEED FOR FULL YEAR, ORDER TODAY! 


Special LOW PRICE $8.95 plus 10% Tax (Total $9.85) 





5 


Your order shipped same day received—prepaid if you 


enclose check or Money Order. If sent C.O.D., you pay 


postal charges. Ohio orders include 3% 


Dept. A1-12, 


Sales Tax. 
ECONOMY TIME PRODUCTS 

205 Colonial Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Dealers in Finer Watches for Over 50 Years 





AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Design Aircraft & Components — Study with Jets & Rockets — 
Great Future —Advanced Aeronautical Subjects —World-Wide 
Enrollment — Fully Accredited — Est. 1929 — Approved for Vets 
— CAL-AERO grads in heavy demand. 

WRITE TODAY for Special Information 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA Dept. AF 
( Aeronautical Engineering C Master Aviation Mechanics 
(JET ENGINE Maintenance & Overhaul 
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To Hawaii and the Orient 
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| === THROUGH SERVICE 


| ——— OTHER AIRLINES ROUTES 


—— AMERICAN AIRLINES ROUTES | 

















e WHEN A LEAVE Calls for travel, be sure 
A to call American! Gain extra days for 
pleasure ordinarily lost to slow-moving 


surface transports. In addition, when you 


travel American Airlines, you go by fa- 
mous DC-6 or Convair Flagships with 
comfortable pressurized cabins. Make 


your reservations now. You'll be surprised 


how little Flagship travel can cost... 
t AM how much more time you can enjoy at 
Zan your destination. 








Serving the Leading Cities of the United States, Mexico and Canada 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “- 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 











